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SEATTLE’S HOLLY PARK—900 UNITS OF PERMANENT WAR HOUSING 
































THE COVER 
PICTURE... 


Seattle’s Holly Park is just one of 
the 16 housing developments that 
make up the program of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Seattle. 
NAHO Annual Meeting delegates 
will have an opportunity to see 
some of this housing on October 
15, when a tour of Seattle. King 
County, and Renton housing proj- 
ects will be conducted. 
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Preliminary program of NAHO’s 
15th Annual Meeting detailed 


page 239 


Three national veterans groups 
support an expanded public hous- 
ing program page 245 


19th International Housing, Plan- 
ing Congress summarized by Ferd 
Kramer page 247 


Chairmen and executive directors 
of housing authorities acting as 
Annual Meeting hosts pictured 


pages 248-249 
Method for reducing electrical 


costs described by Syl T. Hidinger 
page 253 
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WELCOME TO THE NORTHWEST .. 


Seattle and the Pacific Northwest look forward with 
pleasure to welcoming a record number of NAHO members 
to the organization’s first meeting on the west coast. 

The Seattle meeting will be a working conference. To a 
greater degree than ever before, the west and east will join 
to plan a dynamic housing program for the coming year. 

We are pleased that a large attendance is indicated, for 
out of this conference must come, above all, forthright lead- 
ership, unity of purpose, and agreement on the effective means 
of accomplishing that purpose—if NAHO is to make the 
contribution it can and should to this nation’s housing future. 

In these days, when public housing is under strong at- 
tack, we must move swiftly to re-establish a clear concept of 
the what and why of public housing. Understanding of the 
purposes and methods of the low-rent housing program, both 
by housing people and the general public, must be a para- 
mount objective of NAHO in the year ahead—and the Seattle 
conference should mark an important milestone in this di- 
rection. The contribution that the conference can make in 
this regard is important not only to the country at large, but 
particularly to the west coast, where the great war housing 
program still far overshadows in the public mind the long- 
range purposes of a public housing program. 

The west coast is proud of its exceptionally large mem- 
bership in NAHO. Many west coast members, unable to at- 
tend past national conferences of the Association, are antici- 
pating the opportunity to participate this year in on-the-spot 
formation of plans for the months ahead and to meet the 
nationally known leaders whose names have become by-words 
to public housers everywhere. We feel we can make signifi- 
cant contributions to the discussions from our own experi- 
ence—but we know that in the middle west, the east, and the 
south lies a body of knowledge and experience that is essen- 
tial to sound consideration of the problems before us. We 
hope, therefore, that we shall have the opportunity to play 
host to a large representation from these areas—and we assure 
you that western hospitality will do its utmost to make the 
occasion a pleasurable and profitable one for all of you. 

Muriel Mawer, Chairman, Board of Commissioners, 
Housing Authority of the City of Seattle—Host City 
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Wednesday, October 13 


8:30 REGISTRATION 
(Pre-meeting registrations will be taken on Tuesday 
evening from 7 until 9 p.m.) — Fee $5 


Mezzanine 


10:00 WELCOMING CEREMONY Olympic Bowl 

CHAIRMAN: Paul BW. Houser. Jr.. President, Pacifi 
Northwest Regional Council 

WELCOME TO CITY: The Honorable William Devin. 
Mayor of the- City of Seattle (Miss Muriel Mawer. 
Chairman of the Housing Authority of the City of 
Seattle, will present the Mayor) 

GOVERNORS, SENATORS, AND CONGRESSMEN 
FOR THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST STATES have 
been invited to be present at the Meeting and to 
extend greetings to delegates at this session 

NAHO PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS: “NAHO’s Role in 
the National Housing Program”’—Ray O. Edwards. 
President of NAHO and Executive Director, The 
Housing Authority of Jacksonville, Florida 

OUTLINE OF MEETING AND ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
EXHIBITS: Robert D. Sipprell. Executive Director 
of NAHO 


12:30 LUNCHEON MEETING ( Price—$2.75) Spanish Ballroom 

CHAIRMAN: Herbert J. Dahlke. Chairman, Housing 
Authority of Portland, Oregon 

SPEAKER: Raymond M. Foley. Administrator. Housing 


and Home Finance Agency 


3:00 SERIES OF FIVE DISCUSSION SESSIONS 


1—Tenant Eligibility Problems—Conducted by the NAHO Man 
agement Committee Junior Ballroom 


CHAIRMAN: FE. S. Cook, Chlanin a NAHO Manacement 
Committee: Housing Manager, Capitol Homes, The Housing 
Authority of the City of Atlanta 

DISCUSSION LEADERS: 

Low-Rental Housing—Mrs. Helen S. MarPherson. Manager. 
Elm Haven, Housing Authority of the City of New Haven, 
Connecticut 

War Housing—Kenneth E. Eckert, Director of Management, 
Housing Authority of Portland, Oregon 

Veterans Housing—Mrs. Frances Saltman, Supervisor of Eli- 
gibility, Housing Authority of the City of Los Angeles 

SUMMARIZER: Mrs. Bette Jenkins, Supervisor, Tenant Rela- 


tions Division, Detroit Housing Commission 


2—Control of Operating Costs Through Use of Proper Materials 
and Methods—Conducted by the NAHO Maintenance Com 
mittee ........ ......5panish Ballroom 
GENERAL CHAIRMAN: aes sus Spione Chief, Engineer 
ing Section, Public Housing Administration 
A—Painting—Dr. J. S. Long. Vice-President, Devoe and Ray- 
nolds Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
B—Presentation of statements of experience with new methods 
and materials from a nation-wide group of cities 
on check metering, “power factor” control, plumbing 
equipment, heating controls, etc.—John Scott, Project 
Services Adviser, Housing Authority of Portland 
SUMMARIZER: Roy B. Yanez, Maintenance Superintendent. 
Housing Authority of the City of Phoenix 


3—Review of Draft of a Local Housing Authority Commission 
ers’ Handbook conducted by NAHO Committee on a Com- 
missioners’ Handbook : Parlor A 

CHAIRMAN: George T. Holbrook. Chuan, Housing Author- 
ity of the Town of Wethersfield, Connecticut 

PRESENTED BY: Miss Muriel A. Mawer, Chairman, NAHO 
Committee on a Commissioners’ Handbook and Chairman, 
Housing Authority of the City of Seattle 
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SUMMARIZER: Mrs. Ruth Howell, Public Relations Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of Seattle 


4—Planning for the 1950 Housing Census Parlors E and F 

CHAIRMAN: Howard L. Holtzendorff. Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of Los Angeles 

A QUESTION-AND-ANSWER SESSION during which Mr 
Howard G. Brunsman, Assistant Chief, Population Division, 
Bureau of the Census, will explain the methods used in 
collecting and tabulating data for the 1940 Housing Census 
and discuss proposals for the improvement of the 1950 Census 

SUMMARIZER: Dr. Bayard O. Wheeler, University of Wash 
ington 


5—Planning and Operating the Housing of Inter-racial Groups 
Parlor B 


CHAIRMAN: Clarence C. Klein, Administrator, Housing Au 
thority of the City of Pittsburgh 
PANEL MEMBERS: 

Preparing the community for inter-racial projects—Mrs. Irene 
B. Miller, Executive Secretary, Civic Unity Committee, 
Seattle 

Preparing applicants for inter-racial projects—Miss Eva C. 
Gup, Applications Supervisor, Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority 

Setting management policy for inter-racial projects—J. R 
Adams, Assistant Director, Housing Authority of the City 
of Seattle 

SUMMARIZER: Arthur G. Long. General Manager, Housing 


Authority of the City and County of San Francisco 


5:30 COCKTAIL HOUR—Paciti Northwest Regional Council 
host Olympic Bowl 


Thursday, Oclober 14 


8:30 TEN BREAKFAST DISCUSSION SESSIONS (| Price: $1.60) 
Spanish Ballroom 
I—Budget Controls—Jess N. Swanson. Director, Administrative 
Services, Housing Authority of the City of Los Angeles 
2—Local Housing Authority Retirement Plans—Nicholas H 
Dosker, Administrator, City of Louisville Municipal Hous 
ing Commission 
3—General Maintenance Problems—Grant B. Eckman.* Mainte 
nance Supervisor, Housing Authority of the City of Tacoma 
4—Temporary and Permanent Financing Plans—Lester VF. 
Humphreys. Legal Counsel, Housing Authority of Portland, 
Oregon 
5—Setting Rental and Occupancy Policies for Relief and Old 
Age Tenants—Harald Bergerson, Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Tacoma 
6—Tenant Relations—Mrs. Katherine M. Walker. Rental Super 
visor, Housing Authority of the City of Vancouver 


~~ 


Comparative Local Housing Authority Pay Scales—Clarence 
C. Klein, Administrator, Housing Authority-of the City of 
Pittsburgh 

Staff Meetings and Staff Training—Miss Geraldine C. Russell, 
Management Supervisor, Housing Authority of the City of 
Houston 


=) 


9—Rural Housing—VWilliam A. Shanafelt, Executive Director, 
The Housing Authority of the County of King, Washington 
10—NAHO’'s Report on “Community Services and Public Hous 
ing’—Mrs. Florence T. Conlin, Chief, Tenant and Com 
munity Relations Section, National Capital Housing Authority 


10:00 GENERAL SESSION—Recommended Policies for the 

Disposition of War Housing Olympic Bowl 

CHAIRMAN: Floyd S. Ratchford, Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of the City of Vancouver 


*Invited, not yet accepted. 
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The point of view of the municipality—Robert D. Lee, City 
Councilman, Richmond, California 

Classification of demountable housing: temporary or per- 
manent?—Lester B’. Humphreys, Legal Counsel, Housing 
Authority of Portland 

Transfer of permanents to low-rent use—J. Eugene McMahon, 
Chairman, Buffalo Municipal Housing Authority 


12:30 LUNCHEON—What Are the Prospects for Public Hous- 

ing and Slum Clearance Legislation in 1949? 

(Price: $2.75) Spanish Ballroom 

CHAIRMAN: D. Elwood Caples,* Chairman, Housing Authority 
of the City of Vancouver 9 


SPEAKER: The Honorable Barren G. Magnuson, Senator, State 
of Washington 


3:00 SERIES OF THREE DISCUSSION SESSIONS 


I—Professional Standards for Housing Management—Can They 
Be Established as a Basis for Entering the Field?—Con- 
ducted by NAHO Management Committee...Junior Ballroom 

CHAIRMAN: Ellis Ash, Director of Management, Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City 

DISCUSSION LEADERS: 

Proposed Educational and Experience Standards for Housing 
Management—J. D. Hardin, Jr., Supervisor of Management, 
Housing Authority of New Orleans 

Proposed Standards for Job Performance of the Housing 
Manager's Job—Kelsey Volner, General Manager, Per- 
manent Housing, New York City Housing Authority 

A Review of Experience in Other Organizations Desiring to 
Professionalize an Administrative or Management Field— 
Robert D. Sipprell, Executive Director of NAHO 

SUMMARIZER: Robert J. Temple, Superintendent of Housing 


Operations, Detroit Housing Commission 


2—Maintenance Problems—Conducted by NAHO Maintenance 
Committee . Spanish Ballroom 

CHAIRMAN: J. Gilbert Scheib.* Reena Director, Housing 
Authority of New Orleans 

PRESENTATION OF: Recommendations for Design and Con- 
struction of Low-Rent Housing Projects. a report of the 

NAHO Maintenance Committee—Grant BW. Eckman,* member 

of the Committee; Maintenance Supervisor, Housing Author- 

ity of the City of Tacoma 
DISCUSSION LEADERS: 

Recruiting and Retaining Maintenance Personnel: from the 
point of view of the management—James T. Daniels, Com- 
missioner, The Housing Authority of Jacksonville, Florida 

Recruiting and Retaining Maintenance Personnel: from the 
point of view of the maintenance staff—Emil L. Tramonte,* 
Superintendent of Maintenance, Housing Authority of the 
City of Hartford 

How Can Satisfactory Norms Be Established for Operating 
Accounts?—Rutcher Skagerberg, Chief, Engineering Sec- 
tion, Public Housing Administration 

SUMMARIZER: FF. R. Johnson, General Maintenance Super- 
intendent, The Housing Authority of the City of Dallas 


3—What Are the Problems that Urban Redevelopment Poses 
for Public Housing? Parlor B 
CHAIRMAN: James H. England. bunnies Director, New York 
City Housing Authority 
DISCUSSION LEADERS: 
John W. Beard, Executive Director, Housing Authority of the 
City and County of San Francisco 
Ernest J./Bohn, Director, Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority 
Paul Oppermann, Chairman, National Capital Housing Au- 
thority 
Lawrence M. Cox, Executive Director, Norfolk Redevelopment 
and Housing Authority 
Raymond A. Kirby,* Director, Toledo Metropolitan Housing 
Authority 
SUMMARIZER: Stanley A. Furman,* Regional Counsel, Region 
I, Public Housing Administration 


*Invited, not yet accepted. 
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Friday, October 15 


9:00 SERIES OF THREE DISCUSSION SESSIONS 
l—Enforcing Minimum Housing Standards as a Method of 
Slum Reclamation Se ae Parlors E and F 
CHAIRMAN: George BW . Simons, Jr.,* Consultant 
Authority of Jacksonville, Florida 
PRESENTATION OF: The National Association of Home 
Builders’ slides on the “Baltimore Plan” 
Milwaukee’s Housing Regulatory Program—Richard W. E. 
Perrin,* Executive Director, Housing Authority of the City 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


SUMMARIZER: George Coplen, Modern Home Builders, Inc., 
Seattle 


, The Housing 


2—“Problem Families” 


Conducted by the NAHO Management 
Committee 


ae ..Junior Ballroom 

CHAIRMAN: George R. Hutchinson, Director, Management 
Division, Housing Authority of the City of Vallejo 

PANEL MEMBERS: 

Rent Delinquents—A/ Thomas, Manager, Delaney Community, 
The Housing Authority of the City of Gary—presentation 
of paper by A. Z. Pittler 

Housekeeping—Miss Geraldine C. Russell, Management Super- 
visor, Housing Authority of the City of Houston 

Social Behavior—Mrs. Florence T. Conlin, Chief, Tenant 
and Community Relations Section, National Capital Hous- 
ing Authority 

Other Lease Violations—Margaret O'Connor, Manager, Holly 
Park, Housing Authority of the City of Seattle 

SUMMARIZER: Joseph Cohen,* Consultant, Housing Authority 
of the City of Seattle; Assistant Professor of Sociology, 

University of Washington 


3—Maintenance Problems—Conducted by the NAHO Mainte- 
nance Committee ...... . Olympic Bowl 
CHAIRMAN: W. R. Johnson, General Maintenance Super- 
intendent, The Housing Authority of the City of Dallas 
DISCUSSION LEADERS: 
Danger in Wood Rot—Dr. Jesse D. Diller, Plant Pathologist, 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Condensation Problems and Solutions—Paper by F. R. Kretsch- 
mar,* Superintendent of Building Maintenance, Detroit 
Housing Commission 
Methods Used in Analyzing Leaks in Masonry Walls and 
Possible Solutions—Rutcher Skagerberg, Chief, Engineer- 
ing Section, Public Housing Administration 
SUMMARIZER: Harold Mitchell, Administrative Assistant, 
Housing Authority of the County of King 


11:00 ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


2:15 GENERAL SESSION—Report of NAHO Committee on 
Principles for the Guidance of an Expanded Low- 
Rental Housing Program Spanish Ballroom 
PRESENTED BY: Miss Elizabeth W ood, Chairman of the 


Committee; Executive Secretary, Chicago Housing Authority 


1:00 TOUR OF THREE HOUSING AUTHORITIES’ PROJECTS: 
SEATTLE, RENTON, KING COUNTY 


) COCKTAIL HOUR—Pacitic Northwest Regional Council 
host 


7:00 ANNUAL DINNER (Price: $5.00) 


Saturday, October 16 


10:00 AWARD OF —_* ‘EXHIBITORS’ PRIZE” 

Spanish Ballroom 
All during the meeting, ote rence py renee will register at 
the various booths in the Third Annual Exhibit of Building 
and Maintenance Products at which they call. For each 
registration, they will receive a ticket that will give them a 
chance to win a $100 cash award in a “drawing” of numbers. 

There may also be smaller prizes offered. 


10:30 GENERAL SESSION—Recommendations from the eleven 
discussion sessions... Spanish Ballroom 


CHAIRMAN: The eiecond Emmett McLoughlin, Chairman, 
Housing Authority of the City of Phoenix 


Spanish Ballroom 


vu 
= 


Olympic Bow] 


Spanish Ballroom 








*Invited, not yet accepted. 
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With this issue, the JourNaL, in 
cooperation with NAHO’s Public 
Relations Committee, begins a new 
column devoted to specific public 
relations techniques that either have 
been used successfully by local 
housing agencies or have been sug: 
gested as possible methods with 
«hich to experiment. Readers of the 
JOURNAL are urged to contribute 
other examples out of their own 
experience for publication in this 
series. 


“. . . DON’T OVERLOOK THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD NEWSPAPER .. .” 

That’s this month’s public re- 
lations “hint” from Marie C. Mc- 
Guire of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Houston and Secretary 
of NAHO’s Public Relations Com- 
mittee. Mrs. McGuire says that 
often neighborhood papers “will 
give better coverage than the big 
dailies on special stories. Have a 
list of all weeklies handy and see 
that they get all releases. Be sure 
they include a visit with you on 
their weekly rounds. Small stories 
that could not make the big press 
will be printed in weeklies. Let 
them know the personalities of your 
staff. Let them do a feature story 
on a manager with his picture. This 
leads to bigger stories. Dig pictures 
out of your files for the neighbor- 
hood editors to see. It gives them 
ideas.” 

As an example, Mrs. McGuire re- 
ports how a Houston neighborhood 
paper—T he Citizen—carried a front- 
page illustrated feature story based 
on one of a series of Authority radio 
broadcasts. (Incidentally, this item 
also illustrates how two public re- 
lations techniques can dovetail.) 
“During the process of writing 
script,” she writes, “the editor of 
the neighborhood paper came in to 
chat and was shown the scripts. He 
pounced on Number Four—the one 
dealing with housing need of four 
families, whose case histories were 
given in detail—and from our files 
selected pictures” that he used in 
his story. 

Opening sentence in the Citizen 
story was: “What once was the scene 
of a blighted slum area is now a 
nice shot for a Christmas post card.” 
The pictures used were “before and 
after” site views of San Felipe 
Courts—a low-rent development in 
the neighborhood — together with 
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contrasting scenes of a typical slum 
dwelling and an apartment in San 
Felipe Courts. 

“The nice part about this par- 
ticular neighborhood paper,” Mrs. 
McGuire concludes, “is that its 
patronage includes the silk stocking 
district on one end and the San 
Felipe project on the other so that 
our story was taken into the homes 
of the wealthiest business men of 
the community.” 


GUIDED TOURS TO PUBLIC HOUSING 

Important groups of Los Angeles 
citizens and public officials know 
more about their city today than 
they did a couple of months ago as 


the result of three guided tours 
through public housing develop- 
ments conducted by the Housing 


Authority of the 
Angeles this summer. 

“First tour arranged,” says the 
Authority's monthly report, “was the 
annual inspection of developments 
that the Authority offers the mayor's 
ofice, the city council, and city 
department heads. Wholly _ inci- 
dentally, as the tour passed through 
certain sections of the city on the 
way from project to project, exist- 
ing slums were called to the of- 
ficials’ attention and revealing in- 
cidents were related about inhabi- 
tants, conditions, renta!s, etc. So 
great was the interest aroused and 
so many the questions asked that the 
Authority followed un with two sub- 
sequent tours of a similar nature: 
one for representatives of 
recognized veterans organization in 
the city, and the other for contrac- 
tors, bankers, building association 
officials, and newsmen.” 


City of Los 


every 


STUDY GROUPS 

In most communities across the 
country, major citizen organizations 
of one kind or another have made 
housing one of their chief concerns. 
In order to do an effective job for 
the community, however, such 
groups (for example, the League of 
Women Voters, veterans organiza- 
tions, labor unions, citizens housing 
agencies) find they need to learn a 
lot about what they discover is a 
very complicated subject. 

Ways and means of getting such 
groups “educated” on community 
problems of various types are de- 
tailed in a recent publication of the 
National Planning Association, 






Here’s How It’s Done, 
Florence B. Widutis.* 
The beginning point jin citizen 
education, Mrs. Widutis states, is a 
study group, which she feels is the 
best way for an organization to 
tackle a major issue—and make its 


written by 


opinion count. For example, she 
says to interested organizations: 


“Provide yourself with study and 
discussion manuals in the field you 
propose to explore. . . . Then call 
the group together and get the mem- 
bers to do the work. Give each a 
job—a paper to write, a book to 
review, one side of an issue to pre- 
sent.” In this way, the organization 
will have a sound foundation for a 
broader program. “When the time 
comes to arrange a panel or set up 
a speakers’ bureau, you'll have a 
well-informed nucleus of people 
capable of expressing themselves.” 
Mrs. Widutis then goes on to give 
concrete ideas on holding a forum 
discussion or town meeting, listing 
all the mechanics of organizing 
such a meeting down to a suggested 
list of questions to encourage audi- 
ence participation and break the ice 
“in the dead lull that sometimes 
follows the address of the speaker.” 
Other sections of the book cover 
many other public relations tech- 
niques with similar thoroughness. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

When an editorial in the New 
Haven Register criticized the public 
housing sections of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill on the grounds of high 
costs and “socialization,” B. M. Pettit 
was quick to challenge the newspa- 
pers conclusions via a letter to the 
editor. Mr. Pettit is former Director 
and now Consultant to the Housing 
Authority of the City of New Haven. 

Emphasis of Mr. Pettit’s statement 
was on the social and economic im- 
provements brought about in New 
Haven as a direct result of the city’s 
three low-rent developments. He tied 
these facts up to public housing in 
general by saying that “New Haven’s 
experience is no exception to the way 
public housing has generally been 
done throughout the country. No en- 
thusiast for it claims that public hous- 
ing is a panacea, but it has proved 
to be an essential contributor to the 
general welfare and a factor in ul- 


*Available from the National Planning 
Association, 800-21st Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price $1.00. 
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timate municipal economy.” The de- 
vice he used to point up the benefits 
of public housing was to pose a 
series of provocative questions, each 
one highlighting the relationship of 
good housing to a particular social or 
economic problem, as follows: 

—Have you checked with the _princi- 
pals of the neighborhood schools to learn 
if the children have been benefitted by 
living in the projects? We have. 

—Have you checked with the Council 
of Social Agencies to find out if the case 
loads of any individual agency have been 
made easier by the fact that the families 
have had heat, plenty of hot water, and 
other necessities for decent and healthful 
livine? We have. 

—Have you checked with the Health 
Department to find out what it means not 
to have to inspect those the 
projects? 

—Have you asked any New Haven em- 
ployer if it has meant anything to any 
of his employees to be able to go to work 
from a clean, warm, not overcrowded 
home instead of from a squalid, cold, noisy 
flat? 

—Have you yourself talked with 
of the residents? 

—Why did real estate values in 
around Quinnipiac Terrace jump 
minute the project was announced? .. . 
Would you rather see the Quinnipiac site 
still mostly vacant, undeveloped land? 


living in 


any 


and 
the 





CORRECTION 


In the summary of Public 
Law 901 that appeared on page 
209 of the August JourNAL, un- 
der Amendements to FHA’s 
Title 11 Program the statement 
is made that section 207 of the 
FHA law is amended “to 
authorize insurance of loans up 
to $50 million for large-scale 
developments built by cities, co- 
ops, limited dividend com- 
panies, urban redevelopment 
companies.” The correct state- 
ment is that co-ops and any 
other privately financed projects 
that do not come under public 
supervision are limited to loans 
up to $5 million. The only 
projects eligible for $50 million 
loans are those built by “federal 
or state instrumentalities, mu- 
nicipal corporate instrumen- 
talities of one or more states, or 
limited dividend or redevelop- 
ment or housing corporations 
restricted’ by federal or state 
laws or regulations of state 
banking or insurance depart- 
ments as to rents, charges, rate 
of return, or methods of opera- 
tion. .”’ The figures in the 
original article with respect to 
interest rates on these mort- 
gages are correct as written. 
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151 VETS PROJECTS TRANSFERRED 
TO COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


As of August 23 the federal gov- 
ernment had approved the transfer, 
without charge. of 151 Title V_ vet- 
erans temporary re-use projects to 
98 educational institutions that now 
operate the projects. The transfer was 
approved under Public Law 796 
the McGregor amendment to the Lan- 
ham Act, approved on June 28 
July JourNAL, page 176). 

The 151 projects involved in this 
transaction include more than 17,000 
accommodations and represent 14 
per cent of all projects eligible for 
transfer under the law. By August 
23, requests had been received from 
348 and universities for 
transfer of 520 projects—nearly half 
of the 1.118 eligible projects. Over 
350 of these requests were accompa- 
nied by resolutions of the local gov- 
erning bodies in the areas where the 
projects are located, asking for the 
waiver of the January 1, 1950 dead- 
line for removal of temporary Lan- 
ham Act projects. Under the terms 
of the McGregor amendment, trans- 
fer requests must be filed within 120 
days after enactment of the amend- 
ment—or October 28. 


(see 


colleges 


SENATOR CAIN STUDIES PLAN TO 
GIVE TEMPORARY HOUSING TO CITIES 

Senator Harry P. Cain of Wash- 
ington this month announced that 
he had sent questionnaires to mayors 
of 1500 cities to find out whether the 
cities will want to continue tempo- 
rary war housing in operation be- 
yond the January 1, 1950 deadline 
set by the McGregor amendment. 
Purpose of the inquiry is to help 
draft legislation that would make it 
possible for the federal government 
to give temporary Lanham Act war 
and re-use housing to cities under a 
plan similar to the transfer of the 
projects to colleges and universities 
under the McGregor amendment (see 
above). Senator Cain is chairman of 
a subcommittee of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee that is 
studying the proposal. 

The questionnaire also asks the 
cities if they will want to operate 
the housing themselves after the 
federal government steps out of the 
picture in 1950 or whether it should 
be sold into private hands. Further. 
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it asks whether the temporaries are 
fit for “extended use” or whether 
they can be made acceptable if cer- 
tain improvements are added. 

As the McGregor amendment was 
originally proposed last spring (see 
April JourNAL, page 93), it applied 
to cities as well as to educational in- 
stitutions. However, as_ the bill 
emerged in final form, Senator Cain 
pointed out, Congress deferred action 
on disposal to cities because the 
problem was “more complicated.” 


NEW HOUSING REGULATIONS TOPIC 
OF FHA, HOME BUILDERS TALKS 


New mortgage insurance regula- 
tions in force as a result of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1948—Public Law 901 
were the subject of some 60 industry 
meetings held throughout the country 
this month under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration and the National Associ- 
ation of Home Builders. Dual pur- 
pose of the meetings was to encourage 
building “in the lower price range” 
and to review important changes in 
insuring procedures. 

Principal topics discussed at the 
meetings were changes in small 
homes insurance under Title I and 
section 203 of the FHA law, rental 
housing under sections 207 and 608, 
incentives to prefabrication and site 
fabrication under sections 609 and 
611, respectively, and yield insurance 
under the new Title VII. 

Emphasis in meetings in the south 
was on the possibilities of building 
a $6,320 house under section 203, 
which permits 95 per cent mortgages 
to run for as long as 30 years. Miami 
homebuilders, for example, said they 
would be able to build in this price 
bracket if FHA would change its 
requirements on storage space, kitchen 
equipment, “and other technical lim- 
itations.” 

Another important result of Public 
Law 901 is what has been described 
as the “drying up” of the GI home 
mortgage market in the face of a 
possible increased interest rate from 
1 to 414 per cent. The new law gave 
Veterans Administrator Carl R. Gray, 
Jr., power to raise the interest rate 
“if he finds that the loan market de- 
mands it.” Lending agencies are re- 
ported to be refusing or holding up 
GI loans pending Administrator 
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Gray's decision. On the other hand, 
many veterans groups oppose any in- 
crease not only because it would be 
inflationary, but also because they 
feel that the secondary market pro- 
visions of the new law make any such 
increase unnecessary. However, a 
resolution adopted by the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars at their annual con- 
vention in St. Louis this month de- 
clared that the increased rate “can 
not further be opposed” by the group. 
VFW accepted the proposed increase 
“reluctantly” and as “a necessary evil 
of the GI home loan program.” 


DEFENSE HOMES CORPORATION 
WINDS UP WITH PROFIT 

The Defense Homes Corporation 
—the wartime housing agency that 
built more than 10,000 dwellings for 
rent to war workers of middle to high 
income—wound up its active affairs 
on July 30, having disposed of all 
its properties at a net profit of about 
$2,100.000. The DHC properties 
ranged from single detached houses 
to multiple-family apartments and 
an apartment hotel. 


Altogether the Corporation had 
built a total of 21 family develop- 
ments and four residence halls for 
single persons. Most of the proper- 
ties — some 7200 units — were built 
in the Washington metropolitan area, 
including three large apartment de- 
velopments, four residence halls, and 
the famous 12 concrete “igloos” in 
Falls Church, Virginia. All but 
three properties were sold into pri- 
vate ownership, the exceptions being 
an 86-family project in Boulder City, 
Nevada, which was sold to the In- 
terior Department to house em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Reclama- 


tion, and two dormitories in Wash-* 


ington, D. C., which were transferred 
to Howard University. 


DHC was set up under the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in 
1940 to provide permanent housing 
for defense workers in congested 
areas to supplement public housing 
for low-income defense and war 
workers, as well as private construc- 
tion. Funds came from a $10 million 
grant from the President’s emergency 
fund plus a $65 million loan from 
RFC. In 1942, DHC became a sub- 
sidiary of the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority as part of the housing 
reorganization order. As of July 30, 
1948, it was transferred back to RFC 
for final liquidation. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
Redevelopment Area Chosen; 
Redevelopment Agency Named 


San Francisco this summer made 
two more strides toward redevelop- 
ment of a mile square blighted area 
known as the Western Addition (see 
January JourNAL, page 12). In July 
the board of supervisors passed an 
ordinance declaring the Addition to 
be a “redevelopment area” and on 
September 3 Mayor Robinson ap- 
pointed a five-member Redevelop- 
ment Agency, with Morgan A. Gunst 
as Chairman. 


However, according to the San 
Francisco News, “possibly a dozen 
more legal steps are required before 
actual rebuilding of the city’s worst 
blighted area can commence.” Chief 
steps that are still to be taken are 
drafting specific redevelopment proj- 
ect plans within the area, finding a 
way to house the displaced families, 
and finding the money for land as- 
sembly and subsidy. Backers of the 
plan have already had the state re- 
development law changed to permit 
as much as a 50 per cent write-down 
on land costs (see August JouRNAL, 
page 224). But for funds to make 
up this 50 per cent loss, they look 
to state aid (such as that pro- 
posed under “Proposition No. 14,” 
which will be voted on this Novem- 
ber—see July JourRNAL, page 183) 
or federal aid under the redevelop- 
ment section of the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner Bill. 


Before the board of supervisors 
agreed on the redevelopment ordi- 
nance, it heard the pros and cons 
of the Western Addition plan at a 
public hearing attended by nearly 
3000 persons on June 3. At that 
time deep concern was expressed over 
omission in the ordinance of refer- 
ences to the following three princi- 
ples: (1) public low-rent housing 
should be provided for displaced 
families prior to land clearance; (2) 
displaced families should be given 
an opportunity to move back into 
the redeveloped area at rents they 
can afford; and (3) there should be 
no racial discrimination in the re- 
developed area (about 35 per cent 
of the current residents of the West- 
ern Addition are members of minor- 
ity groups). 


Qualified support of the plan—on 
the basis that these three principles 
would be adopted—was expressed at 
the hearing by a number of organ- 
izations, including the San Francisco 
Planning and Housing Association, 
Council for Civic Unity, American 
Veterans Committee, and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. However, a number 
of groups rejected the proposed ordi- 
nance because it did not include 
these principles. Among these or- 
ganizations were the local CIO hous- 
ing committee, the National Lawyers 
Guild, National Association for the 
Advancement of People, 
Progressive Party, and Communist 
Party. Other groups that opposed 
the ordinance represented real estate 
and “taxpayer” interests, but their 
opposition stemmed from an entirely 
different source—that the subsidies 
required for the project would result 
in higher taxes. 


Colored 


CHICAGO 
Approval of Relocation Sites Clears 
Way for Urban Redevelopment Action 
Chicago took the second major 
step toward large-scale urban rede- 
velopment this summer by selecting 
sites for low-rent housing for over 
1000 families to be displaced by 
slum clearance. The first major 
step was taken last November when 
Chicago voters authorized issuance 
of $30 million in city bonds—$15 
million for land assembly and $15 
million for relocation housing—to 
supplement some $25 million pre- 
viously made available by the state 
and city for these purposes. (See 
December 1947 JourRNAL, page 349.) 
Before the relocation sites recom- 
mended by the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority—the agency that will build 
the relocation housing—could be of- 
ficially adopted, they had to be ap- 
proved by the city council and the 
Illinois State Housing Board. The 
Board’s approval on September 10 
of seven of nine proposed sites was 
the final go-ahead signal. Other 
agencies also involved in determin- 
ing the choice of sites were the Chi- 
Plan Commission, the Land 
Clearance Commission, and the city’s 
Housing and Redevelopment Coordi- 
nator. 


cago 


The seven sites approved are ex- 
pected to accommodate between 1100 
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to 1300 families. All except one 
are located close to the center of 
the city and all range in size from 
two to nine acres each. Three of 
them are completely vacant but the 
other four will require demolition of 
existing structures, which, in turn, 
will displace 213 families. Two addi- 
tional sites, which had been approved 
by the city council but deferred by 
the State Board, were larger and 
would have accommodated 200 to 
250 families each. One of them—the 
largest of the nine sites—was in a 
vacant outlying area that had been 
rated the most acceptable of all the 
sites by the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority staff. 


Original plan of the Authority was 
to build on large, vacant, outlying 
sites that would be immediately avail- 
able and would allow for low den- 
sities and provide room for necessary 
community facilities. This plan had 
the approval of a number of civic 
groups and housing and planning 
organizations but, in making its de- 
terminations, the Authority had to 
weigh these views against those of 
other city agencies, neighborhood 
and special interest groups, etc.—and 
the final result was regarded as 
frankly a compromise. 


Although the Authority began 
work on site selection last December. 
immediately after funds were as- 
sured, it was not until late in June 
that the Authority, together with the 
other agencies involved, could agree 
on sites for city council approval. 
At that time four sites were proposed 
but, within less than a week, they 
were resubmitted to the Authority, 
following protests by neighborhood 
groups and civic organizations. More 
than a month later nine other sites 
were submitted to the city council 
and, although considerable opposi- 
tion to these sites—either individu- 
ally or as a “package” — was ex- 
pressed at a public hearing of the 
city council housing committee, all 
nine were approved by both the com- 
mittee and the full council late in 
August. 


Underlying the entire problem of 
site selection was understood to be 
the question of race relations. Since 
most of the families that will be dis- 
placed by redevelopment activities 
will be Negroes, the basic choice that 
confronted the Authority was whether 
to build relocation housing in (1) 
new unsegregated areas—in accord- 
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dance with principles of democratic 
planning and the Authority’s non- 
discrimination policy—or (2) areas 
currently inhabited by Negroes— 
thereby perpetuating the existing 
pattern of segregated neighborhoods. 
Complicating this question was a 
second choice that closely paralleled 
the first one in result, although not 
in intent: whether to build (1) larg- 
er projects on the outskirts of the 
city—a choice that would make for 
better planning but that might cre- 
ate hardships for the relocated fami- 
lies in terms of travel time to work, 
additional expenses, etc.—or (2) 
small projects as close as possible 
to the redevelopment areas—which 
would permit the relocated families 
to maintain their social and eco- 
nomic associations. 


During the two months that the 
sites were a major issue in the city, 
each of these positions was justified 
for one reason or another by numer- 
ous spokesmen for all types of civic. 
neighborhood, and minority groups. 
On this issue, too, the final result 
was a compromise; all of the anti- 
discrimination groups agreed that 
some new areas would be opened up 
for Negro occupancy, although there 
was no agreement among the groups 
as to just how many areas fitted 
into this category. 

In the meantime the summer saw 
development of two plans for actual 
rebuilding of blighted areas. The 
Chicago Authority completed demo- 
lition of the slum site of its 11th 
low-rent project — an 800-family 
elevator apartment development to 
be known as Dearborn Homes—and 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany announced plans to build a 
1400-family redevelopment project 
under the state’s 1947 redevelopment 
law. 


Construction of Dearborn Homes 
had been deferred, first, because of 
war needs; then, because of the ne- 
essity for relocating the 300 families 
and 120 single persons living on the 
site; and finally, because of high 
costs. It was thought that the prob- 
lem of high costs was taken care of 
when city and state grants totaling 
$2,677,000 were made to supplement 
the original $5,400,000 federal loan 
commitment. However, when bids 
came in last month, the lowest bid 
was over $1 million more than the 
$8,077,000 available for the project. 
As of the time the JouRNAL went to 





press, the Authority was still con- 
sidering the bids. 


New York Life’s proposed project 
would involve a city subsidy of from 
$3 million to $4 million to write 
down land costs. Construction could 
not begin for at least two years, 
pending approval of both the city 
council and the State Board and, 
of course, construction of relocation 
housing by the Chicago Authority. 
According to an early announcement, 
the project would be primarily for 
Negro occupancy, although other 
groups now living in the area would 
also be accommodated. Rents would 
range from $75 to $100 per month. 
The project would be located on 
Chicago’s South Side, in the vicinity 
of the proposed Michael Reese Hos- 
pital-Illinois Institute of Technology 
redevelopment area (see January 
1948 JourRNAL, pages 10 and 11). 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Housing Authority Maps Program; More 
Emergency Housing Voted 

On August 26 the Minneapolis 
Housing and Redevelopment Au- 
thority approved a 10-point policy 
statement that called for a special 
city tax to finance redevelopment and 
other activities. A tax up to one mill 
is authorized by the state enabling 
law but must also be approved by 
the city council. If the council acts 
before October 10, the tax will give 
the Authority some $285,000 next 


-year to start its operations. 


Although the Authority recognizes 
that federal or state aid is required 
for a substantial program of low- 
rent housing, it believes that “at 
least one project should be formu- 
lated to demonstrate the extent of 
financial assistance required from 
the city if the other forms of aid 
are not available.” Initial housing 
projects will have to be built on va- 
cant or near-vacant land, the Au- 
thority says, “in order to come within 
feasible cost limits, to avoid decreas- 
ing the present supply of housing, 
and to provide dwellings for accom- 
modating families that might be dis- 
placed by later clearance projects.” 
Before the Authority can undertake 
any housing construction, it will also 
have to get approval of voters in a 
city-wide referendum. A referendum 
is required for each 1000 units built. 


Unification of all publicly owned 
housing under the Authority’s super- 
vision is another plank in the policy 
statement. Currently, Minneapolis 
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has a 464-family PWA low-rent de- 
velopment directly managed by the 
Public Housing Administration and 
a 167-family city-owned emergency 
project, managed by a special city 
agency. The city project was com- 
pleted in April out of a $2 million 
city bond issue approved last year. 
On September 10 the city council 
voted to spend the balance of the city 
funds—some $900,000—on a second 
city project to house 100 families. 
Construction was to start at once, 
with occupancy scheduled for next 
spring. 


CINCINNA7TI 
Limited Dividend Company Plans 
Large-Scale Middle-Income Housing 
Successfully winding up a cam- 
paign to raise $500,000 in equity 
capital, the Cincinnati Community 
Development Company last month 
announced plans to build large-scale 
communities for middle-income fami- 
lies. The company was launched in 
April under the sponsorship of prom- 
inent industrial, business, and civic 
leaders spark-plugged by Mayor Al- 


bert D. Cash. 


Funds were subscribed by Ohio 
citizens and business firms in return 
for shares of stock in the new com- 
pany. Now that the initial goal has 
been reached and the undertaking 
assured, the hope is that many more 
individuals and firms will join in. 
Although the company was begun as 
a civic undertaking to provide better 
housing in the Cincinnati area—not 
just as an emergency measure but 
as part of a long-term program—it 
was emphasized that it “will be oper- 
ated on a strictly business basis as a 
demonstration that the principles of 
free enterprise can meet the housing. 
challenge.” Operation is expected to 
be on a limited dividend basis, how- 
ever. 


By using initial funds as equity 
for a mortgage loan, the company 
expects to be able to raise a total 
of $5 million for its first project. Lo- 
cation of the first project—which will 
probably be a multiple-family apart- 
ment development—has not yet been 
chosen, although the company is con- 
sidering a number of potential sites. 
Future projects may be for either 
sale or rent and will be built “as fi- 
nancing can be arranged and as the 
need indicates.” All developments, 
the company points out, “will be 
large enough to create and maintain 
their own environment, thus assuring 
neighborhood stability.” 
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THREE VETS GROUPS CALL FOR 
LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 


Three national veterans organi- 
zations this month renewed pledges 
of support for an expanded public 
housing program. Two of the or- 
ganizations—American Veterans of 
World War II (Amvets) and Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars—made these 
pledges part of their official plat- 
forms adopted at their annual con- 
ventions, and leaders of the third 
Jewish War Veterans—emphasized 
this point in a talk with President 
Truman, at which time JWV Nation- 
al Commander Julius Klein told the 
President that the chief interest of 
the organization was in promoting 
action on public housing and other 
velt-aid measures. 


Meeting in Chicago on September 
2-4, Amvets adopted a housing plank 
that expressed dissatisfaction with 
the Housing Act of 1948 (Public 
Law 901) because it is “inadequate 
in several major respects.” Specific 
provisions the group called for were: 
(1) construction of 125,000 low- 
rent public housing units every year 
for four years; (2) federal loans 
and grants to municipalities for 
slum clearance and redevelopment; 
(3) authorization for lending agen- 
cies to sell 100 per cent of their 
eligible GI and FHA home loans in 
the secondary market provided by 
the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation—instead of 50 per cent as 
now provided; and (4) extension of 
federal rent control for one year be- 


yond the April 1, 1949 deadline. 


Following the convention, Amvets 
National Commander-elect Hal 
Keats, a housebuilding contractor, 
announced that he had allowed his 
membership in the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders to lapse. 
“I took this considered action,” he 
said, “because I was disgusted by 
the evasive tactics and economic 
double-talk of the home builders 
who have yet to give a straight an- 
swer to the housing cries of so many 
Americans.” Mr. Keats added that 
he was “happy to say that we now 
have a clear-cut mandate from our 
convention authorizing us to fight 
for public housing and slum clear- 
ance. This viewpoint may sound sur- 
prising coming from a professional 


homebuilder, such as I. Actually, 
many builders share my _ convic- 
tions.” 

The VFW platform, adopted in St. 
Louis on September 1, carried ten 
housing planks, including (1) con- 
struction of 500,000 public low-rent 
housing units during the next five 
years—with the proviso that, after 
ten years, the houses should be sold 
either to individual veterans or 
veterans cooperatives; (2) direct 
federal loans to veterans and veter- 
ans cooperatives if no private money 
is available for these purposes; (3) 
extension of rent control for another 
year. 

In his annual report to the con- 
vention, VFW Commander-in-Chief 
Ray H. Brannaman deplored Con- 
gress’ failure to pass the Taft-Ellen- 
der-Wagner bill. “Under no con- 
ceivable set of circumstances,” he 
said, “can our congressional law- 
makers find justification for their 
failure to make possible decent 
homes for the veteran and his de- 
pendents.” 

Both Amvets and VFW also 
recommended action on both local 
and national levels to modernize 
building codes, reduce housing costs, 
and increase the supply of bui!ding 
materials. 


TRAINING IN MEASURING HOUSING 
QUALITY OPEN TO LHA PERSONNEL 

A course providing complete train- 
ing in the procedures of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association's 
housing appraisal method is being 
offered free of charge by the Com- 
municable Disease Center of the Pub- 
lic Health Service in Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, in cooperation with the City of 
Atlanta Health Department. Training 
is open to qualified personnel who 
will be in charge of housing evalu- 
ation programs that employ the ap- 
praisal method in their localities. 
Persons completing this course suc- 
cessfully will be prepared to estab- 
lish studies in their respective local- 
ities and to train personnel for car- 
rying out these studies. 

The next course is scheduled for 
the period October 11-November 12, 
1948. 

Qualified personnel of housing au- 
thorities, planning commissions, or 
similar agencies, as well as local 
and state health department super- 
visory employees, are eligible to re- 
ceive this training. Candidates need 
not be engineers but persons recom- 
mended should have administrative 
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ability and acceptable experience in 


either environmental _ sanitation, 
housing studies or administration, 
planning, or other phases of public 
administration directly related to 
some phase of housing. They should 
also be familiar with the locality in 
which they will be working. 

The course covers a five weeks’ 
period of intensive field and office 
training in the procedures of the 
appraisal method as developed by 
the Committee on the Hygiene of 
Housing of the American Public 
Health Association. It is conducted 
in conjunction with an established 
local community program and _ in- 
cludes practical experience in all 
operations including discussion of 
the steps to be followed in the estab- 
lishment and conduct of the studies 
in each trainee’s individual situation. 
Basic training in the analysis and 
interpretation of data and the prepa- 
ration of reports is also included 
within the five week course. 


Letters of application for this pro- 
gram should be sent to the Training 
Division, Communicable Disease 
Center, Public Health Service, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, 165 Luckie 
Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 
The letter should include the name 
and position of the applicant, a brief 
outline of his education and experi- 
ence, and the appropriate recom- 
mendation of his supervisor. In the 
case of agencies other than health 
departments, the letter of application 
should include a brief description 
of any existing or proposed relation- 
ship in the conduct of housing ap- 
praisal activities with the local health 
department. 

In addition, certain basic informa- 
tion concerning the trainee’s local 
area, including base maps, will be 
required. The trainee will be noti- 
fied of the specific information and 
materials needed as soon as he is 
accepted. The number of candidates 
in each class is limited. The sequence 
in which applications are received 
will be an important factor in deter- 
mining the priority of acceptance of 
the applicants for training. 


TWO PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
RESEARCH STUDIES UNDER WAY 

Two preliminary studies in the 
field of public administration have 
recently been initiated by the Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House. 
One study is centered around “The 
Executive in American Democracy: 
His Role in the Development of Pol- 
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icy.” The second study carries the 
title “Human Nature in Public Ad- 
ministration”—the general field of 
study on which research in adminis- 
tration overlaps recent studies in 
sociology, social psychology, an- 
thropology, and related social sci- 
ences. 

The Clearing House, in its work in 
this field, has been consulting with 
an advisory committee comprising 
the following members: William An- 
derson, University of Minnesota; 
Gordon R. Clapp, Tennessee Valley 
Authority; Rowland Egger, Univer- 
sity of Virginia; Luther Gulick, In- 
stitute of Public Administration; 
Arthur Macmahon, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Leonard D. White, University 
of Chicago. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has made a special grant to 
the Public Administration Clearing 
House to support their studies. 


COLUMBIA STUDENTS REPORT ON 
USA STUDYTOUR 


Fifteen Columbia University stu- 
dents last month wound up a six 
weeks’ studytour of American plan- 
ning and housing projects with a ses- 
sion at the New York home of Hugh 
R. Pomeroy, Westchester County 
Planning Director. The tour was led 
by Columbia Professor J. Marshall 
Miller under the joint sponsorship 
of the University’s Planning and 
Housing Division and World Study- 
tours, Inc. It took the students as 
far south as Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, and as far west as St. Louis 
(see April JouRNAL, pages 97-98). 

General consensus of the students 
who reported on the tour was a rather 
disheartened view of the progress of 
city planning throughout the country. 
One student’s comment was: “There 
is no city planning in the United 
States. Planning is only a rumor.” 
Another remarked that “city plan- 
ning ought to take a vacation. People 
aren't ready for it.” 

On the question of urban redevel- 
opment one student doubted that 
plans he saw in Chicago, Detroit, 
and other cities would ever material- 
ize. Housing the displaced site occu- 
pants was all but hopeless, he 
thought. The “neighborhood” theory 
also came in for criticism, the group 
agreeing that neighborhoods were a 
useful tool but were often unreal as 
applied in such cities as Chicago. 

The group agreed that “total de- 
velopment” of cities was a generally 
more successful device than a formal 





master plan, particularly when the 
master plan is the work of a “hit- 
and-run” planning consultant who is 
called in to do the job but has no 
means of following it up. Sergei 
Grimm, of Syracuse, and Ernest J. 
Bohn and John T. Howard, of Cleve- 
land, were praised as successful plan- 
ners, who are “deeply rooted in 
municipal life” and view “their work 
as a continuous process.” 


WASHINGTON FRATERNITY TELLS 
“TRUTHS ABOUT NEGRO HOUSING” 

To stimulate builders, investors, 
and lending agencies to take a great- 
er interest in building new housing 
for Negro families; the Omega Psi 
Phi Fraternity of Washington, D. C., 
this summer published a challenging 
pamphlet, Truths About the Housing 
of Negroes. Side by side with pic- 
tures of slum shacks that many Ne- 
groes are forced to live in, the pam- 
phlet carries pictures of the “desir- 
able homes with well-kept grounds in 
decent neighborhoods” occupied by 
Negro families in every city in 
America. 

“Given the opportunities of livable 
quarters—room, light, and facili- 
ties,” the Fraternity goes on to say, 
“Negro families daily prove their 
ability to maintain accepted housing 
standards. In some communities 
Negro families have managed to es- 
tablish and maintain homes in mixed 
neighborhoods. Their homes are 
pleasant and beautifully kept. By 
testimony of the people they live 
among, these families are good 
neighbors. A study made by the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards indicates that where Negroes 
had been able to buy out of the 
slums, they were responsible home 
owners and as good financial risks as 
whites. Careful observation of ex- 
periences with the Negro families 
now ocupying some 67,000 units of 
public housing establishes the fact 
of their desirable rent-paying habits 
and their ability to treat their prop- 
erty in a manner comparable to that 
of all other tenants.” 

Illustrations used in the pamphlet 
are prize-winning photographs in a 
“house I live in” contest sponsored 
by the Fraternity’s housing and 
health committee last year. Dr. 
Frank S. Horne, of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, is co-chair- 
man of the committee. Copies of 
the pamphlet are available from the 
Fraternity, Box 3006 Columbia 
Heights Station, Washington 10, 
D.C. 
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19th International Housing, Planning Congress Summarized 


Anyone who has been embroiled 
in the domestic housing crisis might 
have spent the week of June 20 in 
Zurich, Switzerland, with his eyes 
closed, and felt quite at home. In 
several different languages, at the 
19th Congress of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning, he would have heard of 
the shortage of shelter, of the high 
cost of construction, of shortages of 
labor and materials, the pros and 
cons and degrees of subsidized 
housing, the training and education 
of planners, and addenda. 

This second postwar Congress 
brought to Zurich 500 planning 
and housing technicians from 30 
nations, including India, Australia, 
Scotland, Poland, South Africa, 
Argentina, Sweden, England, and 
the United States. While the prob- 
lems discussed represented a_ uni- 
versal common denominator, the 
heterogeneous languages, customs, 
and currency problems that endow 
all international meetings with 
special headaches, required estab- 
lishment of elaborate, and well run, 
machinery for translation, advance 
distribution, and study of papers to 
be presented by experts from many 
countries. Aside from these com- 
plications, the Congress, which had 
been carefully organized, was not 
too different from the annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Housing Officials. 


Problems the Same 

In four general sessions, which in- 
cluded formal papers and discussion, 
it was made clear that the blitzed 
and the unblitzed nations alike are 
plagued by the housing shortage: 
that throughout the world govern- 
ments are groping for financial and 
physical devices that will produce 
shelter; and that planning is still 
an infant over whose guidance and 
growth many wise heads are offer- 
ing dissonant advice. As one speak- 
er put it, “we are planning now on 
the basis of intelligent guesswork.” 

In the magnificent setting of Das 
Kongresshaus in Zurich, a beautiful 
modern building, the major meet- 
ings were devoted to “Financial Aid 
to Housing,” “National and Region- 
al Planning of Town and Country- 
side,” “Housing Progress and Meth- 
ods Employed to Promote It,” and 
“Financial Relation of Planning to 
Ownership Rights.” Discussion was 
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President, Metropolitan Housing and 
Planning Council, Chicago; Presi- 
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plentiful but, as was to be expected 
in so heterogeneous an 
somewhat diffuse. 

The sessions were complemented 
by tours in and around Zurich, pro- 
viding a stimulating dramatization 
of the subject matter, since practical 
examples of Swiss housing and plan- 
ning were evident on every hand. 
For over 40 years the City of Zurich 
has been in the housing business and 
almost 20 per cent of the housing 
in the environs of Zurich have been 
built and financed by “cooperative 
building societies.” 


assembly. 


Swiss Public Housing 

The housing colonies are built on 
public property and are responsible 
for their own maintenance. Rents 
are based on the interest on the capi- 
tal outlay and are adjusted in ac- 
cordance with a moderate amortiza- 
tion and with administration and 
maintenance costs. Housing colonies 
built when prices are very high are 
granted subsidies so that the rents 
are based on the cost of construction 
less the subsidy granted. Thus, a 
one-time subsidy is given and neither 
the municipality nor the state is 
burdened with an operating subsidy. 
The only other type of subsidy comes 
from a special foundation that has 
been set up to help low-income fami- 
lies with many children. A housing 
commission set up by the municipal 
council sees to it that only those 
projects that satisfy town planning 
requirements and are architecturally 
suitable receive official backing. The 
subsidies that are granted are di- 
vided between the federation (the 
equivalent of our state government) 
and the local communities. Even pri- 
vate developments whose tenants are 
from the lower-than-middle-income 
family class may receive subsidies 
of up to 15 to 20 per cent. Between 
1943 and 1948, in the City of Zurich, 
12,500 family dwelling units were 
completed. Of this amount, half 
were built with public assistance. 
They are mainly of two types, a 
row-house type and an apartment 
house type. 

By our standards, the Swiss 
projects, which are largely occupied 


by the working class, appear to have 
extremely small rooms and to be 
devoid of much of the equipment 
that we would consider essential. 
There is no heat other than a stove 
that is stoked in the kitchen and 
that turns a porcelain face to the 
living room. Refrigerators, consid- 
ered a luxury, are not provided. To 
my inquiry about food spoilage, the 
comment was: “It does get very hot 
and food does spoil, but we try to 
build our kitchens on the north side 
of the house where it is cooler.” 
Closets are omitted, so that tenants 
who wish to have wardrobes must 
provide their own. One is conscious 
in some of the edge-of-town develop- 
ments of their extreme remoteness 
from commercial and 
facilities. 

Site planning. however, is most 
agreeable, with ample green space, 
light, and air and with attractive 
garden arrangements. The gardens 
not only produce vegetables for the 
tenants but are immaculately main- 
tained, to lend color and beauty 
to the colonies. 


recreational 


Study Groups 

In addition to the general sessions 
at the Congress, each day’s program 
included meetings of informal study 
groups, which concerned themselves 
with population trends, decentraliza- 
tion, the neighborhood unit, the 
training and education of planners, 
methods of development control, 
standards and equipment for the 
house, the place of voluntary re- 
search work, and many other sub- 
jects. To a hardened conference- 
goer, accustomed to American group 
discussion techniques, the discovery 
that this facility is strictly an Ameri- 
can institution was rather startling. 
The skill and apparent ease with 
which Walter Blucher, Director of 
the American Society of Planning 
Officials, led his study group on the 
training and education of planners, 
guiding the continuity of the dis- 
cussion and at the same time draw- 
ing out the wealth of information 
that the participants had to con- 
tribute, was conspicuously lacking in 
most of the other groups. However, 
some extremely provocative sessions 
developed. The meeting on “The 
Neighborhood and Its Architectural 
Expression” went the gamut of at- 
tempting to reach agreement on a 
definition of the term itself and then 

(Continued on page 250) 
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The Host City... 


SEATTLE — 








The headquarters city for NAHO’s 15th Annual 
Meeting is not quite 100 years old. In September 
1851, the first settlers of the community arrived. 
Its major growth occurred following the arrival of 
a ton of gold from the Klondike in 1897. Today 
it has a metropolitan area population of 625,000 
and covers almost 74 square miles. 


Seattle’s climate is without extremes. The average 
summer temperature is 63 degrees; the three winter 
months average 41 degrees. A 90 degree tempera- 
ture has been reached or exceeded on only 54 days 
during the past 57 years—and there has never been 
a zero recording. 

Seattle’s major industries are shipbuilding, lum- 
bering, fishing, mining, agriculture—and the manu- 
facture of products in these fields. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
(Continued from page 247) 
all of the media of its interpre- 


tation—as a functional unit, a 
social unit, and an architectural 
unit. An interesting argument arose 
in connection with segregated neigh- 
borhoods. The chairman, a city 
planning official from Stockholm, 
plugging the “one class neighbor- 
hood,” evoked strong disagreement 
from many, particularly the British. 
Paul Cadbury of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, cited the experience of Bourne- 
ville, which has grown “empirically 
for more than 50 years.” Its basis 
is the mixture of all classes of peo- 
ple, as well as industry, so that 
a choice of occupation is at hand 
in the neighborhood, as well as the 
ireedom to work elsewhere if the 
resident so desires. Homes are of 
high- and lower-income types and 
both have much to gain by mutual 
proximity. In contrast, Canberra, 
Australia, was described. A commu- 
nity of 16,000 population, most of 
whom are civil servants living in a 
pattern of isolation by income 
groups, it has suffered from snob- 
bery, vandalism, and other social 
ills. As a result of the war, how- 
ever, a freer movement of population 
was forced by the housing shortage. 
Both snobbishness and vandalism 
have diminished. The intermingling 
of income groups has been definitely 
beneficial. I was interested to see, 
when I actually reached Sweden, that 
in practice, the Swedish, too, diversify 
the various social groups, even with- 
in individual projects. 
Research 

In the study group on the place 
of voluntary research, the British, 
who have had the longest and most 
effective experience with it, made a 
strong case for the voluntary re- 
search organization. In Britain, the 
government has actually recognized 
its value and accepted the contribu- 


tions available through such _re- 
sources. The voluntary agency is 


free of the rigidity of official research 
and is emancipated from too much 
red tape. It was felt by those partici- 
pating in this discussion that work 
on new methods can best be done 
by voluntary research and, most of 
all, that the inspiration for better 
housing and planning can most suc- 
cessfully be found by the volunteer 
organization. The importance of 
such agencies in exposing the facts 
on bad housing and neighborhood 
conditions and in educating public 
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opinion is almost universally ac- 
cepted. 

The work of the United Nations in 
housing and city planning has now 
been channeled through a single sec- 
retariat and covers the work done 
under the various branches—the In- 
ternational Health, Food, and Labor 
Organizations. This report was made 
by M. Milhaud of France. This fall 
UN’s first issue of a quarterly pub- 
lication on housing and planning is 
expected to be published. Studies are 
being made now on housing needs, 
materials needs, and the economy of 
scarce materials, with the purpose of 
fixing needs and encouraging build- 
ing. 

General Impressions 

After leaving the Congress, we 
combined some general housing re- 
connaisance with the usual sight-see- 
ing, picture-taking, shopping expe- 
dition that Americans indulge in 
when they go abroad. It was appar- 
ent that wherever building is being 
done—and in Switzerland, Holland, 
Sweden, and England it is consider- 
able—the housing is either being 
built by cooperative societies or by 
government agencies of one kind or 
another. In some countries it ap- 
pears that this trend will continue 
for some time and in others a dis- 
tinct effort is being made to increase 
the amount of housing being built 
by private enterprise. That effort is 
particularly marked in Holland and 
in Switzerland. While I saw very 
little of France, certainly the area 
that I saw had little or no residential 
building under way. There may be 
several reasons for this fact, since 
the French have concentrated on the 
restoration of production, giving 
first priority to the construction and 
reconstruction of plants, and have 
limited the available materials to 
these uses. Also there is no incentive 
for private enterprise whatsoever, 
since rents have been frozen since 
World War I, at levels that are com- 
pletely incompatible with the gener- 
al economy. 

In Holland, which was the first 
country in the world to have a 
national slum clearance act (1901), 
we were tremendously impressed 
with the great strides the Dutch have 
made in rebuilding their country and 
their economy. In the last days of 
the war, the Germans blew the dikes, 
flooding a large area near Amster- 
dam, completely washing out all the 
crops as well as the farm buildings. 
Within nine months, the land had 





been drained and many of the farm 
buildings were rebuilt, with the re- 
sult that in the last year a full crop 
was obtained from the land. The 
postwar housing problem in Holland 
was greatly aggravated not only by 
the demolition of buildings because 
of bombing and floods, but also be- 
cause of the return of 18,000 of 
the 80,000 Jews who were removed 
from Amsterdam by the Germans, 
their homes confiscated by the 
National Socialists with German aid. 
The Dutch government promptly 
after the war undertook the task of 
evicting the squatters and restoring 
the homes to their rightful owners. 
Prior to the war, about 75 per cent 
of the housing in Holland was built 
by private enterprise and 25 per cent 
by housing societies. Now the 
figures are reversed. Before the war, 
40,000 to 50,000 homes were built 
annually. In 1947, 10,000 homes 
were built. Their first job seemed 
to be to rebuild their factories but 
they soon discovered that they had 
to build homes for the people who 
man the factories. The Dutch are 
hopeful that in the near future it 
will be possible to encourage an in- 
creasing percentage of private resi- 
dential building. 
Swedish Housing 

Flying from Amsterdam to Stock- 
holm, we found ourselves in what 
appeared to be the most beautiful 
city in the world. With an irregular 
shore line on the Baltic Sea, a large 


fresh water lake and river, and 
rather rough topography, almost 
any site in Stockholm enjoys a 


marine view. It is a city of thou- 
sands of apartment buildings, most- 
ly of very modern architecture. 
Sweden, the cradle of the coopera- 
tive, offers great inspiration in the 
experiments that it has amassed over 
many decades. The HSB (Tenants 
Savings and Building Society) is the 
largest organization I have ever seen 
in the building field. It is a super 
savings and loan association, paying 
234 per cent to its savings deposi- 
tors and operating factories that turn 
out prefabricated houses and all 
types of materials that go into hous- 
ing, including furnishings, as well 
as being architects and organizers 
of cooperatives. Since 1923, when 
HSB was formed, it has built 55,000 
family dwelling units throughout 
Sweden. While it operates its own 
architectural department, it turns to 
the private contractors for actual 
construction. Their projects vary 
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from those of single family prefabs 
to two-, three-, four-, and eight-story 
elevator type buildings, called 
“point” buildings. Site planning is 
magnificent throughout and the pro- 
visions made for community and 
recreational facilities would make 
any planner’s eyes bulge. Adminis- 
tration of the projects is progressive 
and creative beyond anything that 
has been attempted in most other 
countries. In one project a school 
for infants’ nurses is operated, as well 
as a hotel for children under six 
years of age whose parents wish to 
take vacations or sabbatical leaves 


for as long as three months. Here 
the children are parked safely, 


housed, fed, and taken care of while 
their parents are away. 


In addition to the building done 
by the cooperatives, some building is 
done by municipalities and some 
jointly. Very little is being done at 
this time by private enterprise. All 
building construction throughout 
Sweden must conform to regional 
plans before permits are issued. The 
municipality grants subsidies by 
making cheap land available but 
there are no operating subsidies in 
either building society housing or 
in municipal housing. All projects 
must be self-supporting and, in the 
case of low-income families with 
many children, they are given the 
equivalent of rent certificates, to be 
applied to the housing accommoda- 
tions of their choice. Tenancy in 
most of the projects is therefore 
highly diversified. 

In Sweden, too, I met the phe- 
nomenon of the third mortgage, 90 
per cent of all construction during 
the last three years having received 
third mortgages from the state. The 
HSB has been able to make first 
mortgages through private lending 
institutions at 3 per cent interest, 
up to 60 per cent of the value of 
the property; second mortgages, also 
from private institutions, on an ad- 
ditional 10 per cent; and third mort- 
gages from the state on the remain- 
ing 30 per cent, at 3 per cent in- 
terest. This governmental financing 
aid is available to cooperatives and 
non-profit housing and a more 
limited third mortgage loan (up to 
15 per cent) is available to private 
builders who hold rents at a level 
that the state determines will yield 
a “reasonable” profit. Stone houses 
must be amortized in 40 years and 
frame houses in 30 years. The ad- 
mirable design and planning of the 
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PARAPLEGIC VETS 





Ten specially-designed houses similar to the one pictured above will be built 
by the Milwaukee County Park Commission for the ten paraplegic veterans in the 
county. Design feature that makes the house particularly suitable for veterans con- 
fined to wheel chairs is the large combination bedroom-exercise room with its own 
entrance from the terrace (at left). Main entrance to the house is at the right, next 
to a garage big enough to accommodate a wheelchair, as well as an automobile. 
Conventional exterior will make the house “‘acceptable in character in any com- 
munity,” writes Rudolph Nedved, Milwaukee County's housing consultant, who pre- 


pared the plans and specifications. 


The houses are expected to cost $22,000 each, to be financed through a county 


veterans housing bond issue authorized last year. 


They will be built on scattered 


sites on county-owned tax-delinquent lots in communities where the veterans have 


indicated preference. 


Detailed arrangements for making them available to the vet- 


erans have not yet been worked out but the idea is to GIVE them to the veterans. 
Design standards for such houses were developed by the New York Chapter of 

the American Institute of Architects and are available from Mr. William Potter, 

Chairman of the Institute’s Committee on Paraplegics, 115 East 40th Street, New York. 





Swedish developments, the creative 
approach to the use of color, and 
the spirit of experimentation that 
have made progress possible are 
worthy of serious study. 

So much has been written about 
Great Britain that I shall not repeat 
here the descriptions that are already 
well known to those who are in- 
terested in housing. The devastation 
is far more extensive than one can 
imagine. With well over 100,000 
family dwelling units demolished, 
all materials have gone into the re- 
habilitation of buildings that were 
salvageable; into temporary hous- 
ing; into the construction of plants; 
and into an absolutely essential 
minimum of new housing. One has 
only to observe the grass growing up 
through the foundations of the de- 
serted mile square area off St. Paul’s 
to marvel that with all this destruc- 
tion the English are making headway 
with their housing job under very 
trying conditions. 

The American delegation at the 


Zurich Congress consisted of Charles 
Abrams and Mrs. Abrams of New 
York City; Oscar Sutermeister and 
Mrs. Sutermeister of Chevy Chase, 
Maryland; Mrs. Rosette Lowenstein 
of Chicago; Walter H. Blucher of the 
American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials, Chicago; Albert Schweizer, Di- 
rector of the Civil Administration Di- 
vision, Office of Military Government 
for Bavaria, Munich; Barton Jenks, 
formerly Housing Attaché with the 
American Embassy in Paris and now 
with the American Delegation to the 
Economic Commission for Europe in 
Geneva; Morris Hirsh, Acting Secre- 
tary General of the International Fed- 
eration for Housing and Town Plan- 
ning. formerly of Chicago; the writer 
and Mrs. Kramer. 

At a meeting of the Council of the 
IFHTP on June 22, Lewis Mumford 
was re-elected one of the twelve Vice- 
Presidents of the Federation. Also, 
Mrs. Catherine Bauer Wurster was 
“co-opted” as an individual member 
of the Council. 
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Association News 





BALLOT FOR 1948-1949 OFFICERS, 
BOARD CARRIES PETITION NOMINEES 

The ballot for the election of the 
Association’s 1948-1949 officers and 
Board members, which was mailed 
out to the entire active membership 
during the week of September 13, 
carries two names in addition to 
those recommended by the Nominat- 
ing Committee (see August JOURNAL, 
page 224). These additional names 
were placed in nomination through 
the use of the petition procedure 
authorized in the constitution. 

The petition nominee for President 
of NAHO is Lawrence M. Cox, 
Executive Director, Norfolk (Vir- 
ginia) Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority. A petition nominee for 
one of the six vacancies on the 
Board of Governors for a three-year 
term is Miss Muriel Mawer, Chair- 
man, Housing Authority of the City 
of Seattle. 

October 10 is the deadline date for 
receipt of ballots, after which date 
they will be opened and tabulated 
by the Elections Committee—with a 
report made during the annual meet- 
ing in Seattle. 

Also eight amendments to the As- 
sociation’s constitution will come be- 
fore the annual meeting of the mem- 
bers on October 15. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COUNCIL 

New President of the Middle At- 
lantic Regional Council is Clarence 
C. Klein, Administrator of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Pitts- 
burgh. Other officers and executive 
committee members elected at the 
Council’s September 9-10 meeting in 
New York are as follows: 

Vice-President—Howard A. Kelly, 
Buffalo; Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs. 
Irene C. Donahue, Pittsburgh; Ex- 
ecutive Committee—William F. Bar- 
nett, Camden, New Jersey; Louis 
Danzig, Newark; John Ihider, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Harold R. Mullen, 
Utica, New York; Franklin Thorne, 
PHA, Washington, D. C.; Joseph P. 
Sheridan, Westmoreland County, 
Pennsylvania; Kelsey Volner, New 
York City; Oliver C. Winston, Bal- 


timore. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST COUNCIL 
Albert N. LeFevre, Executive Di- 

rector of the Housing Authority of 

the City of Benicia, California, was 
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FRED MITCHELL 
During most of the six years that Fred 
Mitchell has been in charge of PHA 


temporary war housing in Bauxite, 
Arkansas, there has been 100 per cent 
NAHO membership among his staff. 
“There’s nothing to it,” he says. “‘! 
don’t hire employees unless they believe 
in housing.” 

Members of Mr. Mitchell’s staff range 
from maintenance laborers to housing 
managers. ‘‘His ability to show every last 
one of them the benefits of being a 
member of that great housing fraternity— 
NAHO—has been al t ph . 
writes Southwest Regional President Finley 
Vinson. 








elected President of the Pacific 
Southwest Regional Council at the 
regional conference in Vallejo on 
September 13-14. Other newly elect- 
ed officers are as follows: 
Vice-President—Jess N. Swanson, 


Los Angeles; Treasurer — Bert 
Klahn, Marin City, California; 


Executive Board—(one-year terms) 


James A. DePaoli, Oakland; Ra- 
mona FE. Hards, Oxnard; Frances 
Saltman, Los Angeles; Ferris R. 


Sherman, Tulare; (two-year terms) 
Jocelyn M. Barr, Fresno; George R. 
Hutchinson, Vallejo; Ruth W. New- 
comb, Kern County; Robert F. 
Rainey, San Francisco. 
SOUTHWEST COUNCIL 

At the September 20-21 conference 
of the Southwest Regional Council, 
the following officers were elected: 


President—J. Gilbert Scheib, New 
Orleans; Vice-President — H. W. 
Darst, Galveston; Treasurer—Robert 
S. Turner, Dallas; Secretary—Knox 
Banner, Fort Worth; Executive Com- 
mittee—Ray Holder, Dallas Park Mu- 
tual Corporation; Fred Mitchell, 
Bauxite, Arkansas; Louise Nelson, 
San Antonio; Mrs. Dowell Naylor, 
Waco; Mrs. Marie McGuire, Houston. 


POTOMAC CHAPTER 

George O’Brien Bailey, of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, was 
elected Chairman of the Potomac 
Chapter at an August 5 meeting of 
the Chapter’s executive committee. 
Full list of other newly elected offi- 
cers and executive committee mem- 
bers is as follows: 

Vice-Chairman — Mrs. Dorothea 
Wells, Citizens Council for Commu- 
nity Planning; Secretary—Franklin 
Thorne, PHA; Treasurer—Albert 
Haskell, National Capital Housing 
Authority; Executive Committee 
Henry Lajewski, Washington Hous- 
ing Association; Corienne Robinson. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency; 
Rutcher Skagerberg, PHA; LeRoy 
A. Smith, National Capital Housing 
Authority. 


HOUSTON CHAPTER 

New President of the Houston 
Chapter is Mrs. Ruby Schuessler, 
Assistant Tenant Selection Super- 
visor, Housing Authority of the City 
of Houston. Other officers elected at 
the Chapters annual meeting on 
August 18 are listed below. All are 
staff members of the Houston Au- 
thority. 

Vice-President—Robert L. Whit- 
ley; Treasurer—W. H. Williams; 
Secretary—Norouida Dokupil; Exec- 
utive Committee—Matthew Provost 


and W. D. VanSickle. 


HONOLULU CHAPTER UNDER WAY 

NAHO members in Honolulu are 
working with Pacific Southwest 
Council Vice-President George R. 
Wallace to form the first NAHO 
chapter in the territory. Lee Maice, 
Assistant Executive Director of the 
Hawaii Housing Authority, reports 
that the Authority itself has over 100 
employees and, in addition, there 
are many other people engaged in 
housing and public health activities 
who have expressed interest in join- 
ing an organization of this kind. 
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Electrical Costs Drop When “Power Factor” Raised 
SYL T. HIDINGER 


The Housing Authority of the City 
of Pittsburgh like many other au- 
thorities throughout the country has 
completed several improvement pro- 
grams during the past five years. 
These improvements have varied 
widely in scope and may be divided 
into the following classifications: 
(1) supplemental construction work, 
(2) replacement of war-caused de- 
ficiency items, (3) operating im- 
provements. 

The operating improvement pro- 
gram was designed to increase oper- 
ating efficiency and reduce mainte- 
nance costs. Included in this pro- 
gram was the installation of what is 
known as “power factor” corrective 
equipment on the electrical distri- 
bution systems of the eight projects 
operated by the Authority. 

What Is “Power Factor”? 

The type of electrical service sup- 
plied by the local utility companies 
to the public housing developments 
in the Pittsburgh district is 3800-volt, 
3-phase, 60-cycle alternating current. 
It is the practice of the utility com- 
panies to base the billing for elec- 
tric service not only on the actual 
kilowatt hours consumed but also on 
other additional factors associated 
with supplying the consumed cur- 
rent. One very important factor is 
the magnetizing current. In most al- 
ternating-current circuits, the cur- 
rent is made up of two components. 
One is the work-producing current, 
while the other is the magnetizing 
current. All inductive apparatus 
such as motors, transformers, heat- 
ers, fluorescent lights, etc.. draw 
both power current and magnetizing 
current. The magnetizing current, 
often referred to as reactive current, 
is caused by the magnetic fields in 
such devices. Reactive current is the 
wattless component of the circuit 
and does no useful work whatever. 
although it does load up the line 
in the same way that energy, or 
power, current does. The two com- 
ponents—active and reactive—com- 
bine to form the total current. 

The term “power factor” expresses 
the proportion of active or energy- 
producing current to a given total 
current under consideration. In- 
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Superintendent of Maintenance, 
Housing Authority of the 
City of Pittsburgh 


creasing the quantity of reactive cur- 
rent drawn from the utility com- 
pany’s line will lower the power 
factor in the circuit and consequently 
increased the demand charge. 

The power rate schedule on which 
utility company charges are based 
uses a calculated kilovolt ampere 
(Kv-a) demand charge, obtained by 
multiplying the kilowatt (Kw) de- 
mand by a factor that takes into ac- 
count the ratio of the reactive Kv-a 
hours and Kw hours over the month. 
The calculated Kv-a demand charge 
enters into the computation of the 
energy cost. Thus when the ratio 
of reactive Kv-a hours and Kw 
hours is improved, both the demand 
charge and the energy charge are 
reduced. As previously pointed out, 
charge for A.-C. electric service us- 
ually depends on the amount of mag- 
netizing current taken from the line 
along with the power current. 

This magnetizing current need not 
be taken from the utility company’s 
line if what is known as “capaci- 
tors” are applied to the distribution 
system. If magnetizing current is 
not supplied by the utility company 
line, it follows that the cost for serv- 
ice is reduced. 

Capacitors, also known as con- 
densers, are stationary devices ap- 
plied to A.-C. circuits for the sole 
purpose of delivering reactive Kv-a 
for the magnetizing requirements of 
the inductive load in the power sys- 
tem and, as a result of their perform- 
ing this function, they reduce the 
power and light bill. For a housing 
development, the location of the 
capacitors should be on the power 
line entrance to the project, on the 
consumer's side of the meter. 

Pittsburgh Makes Survey 

At the Pittsburgh Authority, as a 
result of reviewing the RMR and 
operating costs for the year 1944, it 
was recommended to the members of 
the Authority that a substantial re- 
duction in energy costs could be ob- 


tained by the installation of capaci- 
tors on the electrical distribution sys- 
tems. The Maintenance Division in 
collaboration with the local utility 
company conducted a survey to de- 
termine the number and size of 
capacitors required, the cost of in- 
stallation, the estimated annual sav- 
ings, and the time required for the 
savings to pay off the installation 
costs. 

The survey was conducted during 
the period from May | to July 30, 
1945 and included the check-meter- 
ing of the load, a review of the power 
bills for the past 12 months, and a 
study of power factor on each 
project. The calculations developed 
by the survey were reviewed by engi- 
neers of the utility company and 
considered to be in line with previ- 
ous installations of this type. The 
recommendation for a corrective pro- 
gram was accepted by the board, 
plans and specifications were pre- 
pared, and a contract was let for the 
installation of the capacitors. 

During September of 1945 capaci- 
tors were installed on the overhead 
electrical distribution systems serv- 
ing 5462 dwelling units, comprising 
the eight projects operated by the 
Authority. 

The capacitors, with a total capaci- 
ty of 340 Kv-a, are the Westing- 
house outdoor hanger type, designed 
for a 4000-volt, 3-phase, 
solidly grounded neutral circuit. The 
equipment was installed in seven 
banks at a total cost of $4323, or 
an average cost of 80 cents per 
dwelling unit and $12.72 per Kv-a. 
The installation costs ranged from 
51 cents to $1.38 per dwelling unit 
the minimum cost of 51 cents oéci 
ring at Terrace Village with 18 
units and the maximum cost of $1. 
occurring at Allegheny Dwellings, 
with 282 units. 


1-wire 


ir 

51 
20 
JO 


Improvement 

Before the installation of the 
capacitors, the average power factor 
for the eight projects ranged from 
82 per cent to 91 per cent, with a 
72 per cent minimum and a 93 per 
cent maximum. Since the installation 
of the capacitors, the average power 
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factor for the eight projects has 
ranged from 95)4 per cent to 9914 
per cent with a 93 per cent minimum 
and a 100 per cent maximum. This 
improvement in our power factor 
resulted in a saving of $4686.30 on 
a total bill of $102,712.23, repre- 


senting a total consumption of 
10,057,200 kilowatt hours (Kw-h) 
during the first 12 months of oper- 
ation following the installation of 
the capacitors. This saving was 
$363.30 more than the total cost of 
the installed equipment. 

In estimating and planning budg- 
ets and improvements, too often 
small items with attractive economic 
aspects are deferred or deleted from 
the program for lack of funds or 
in favor of the larger items, which 
are usually considered more impor- 
tant or of an emergency nature. Some- 
times found in the category of neg- 
lected items is the capacitor. 

While it is only during the past 
four or five years that public hous- 
ing has displayed any interest in the 
application of capacitors, private in- 
dustry and public utility companies 
have been using power factor cor- 
rective equipment successfully for 
many years. As a result of a reduc- 
tion in cost, the use of capacitors 
has increased rapidly over the past 
ten-year period, until today the total 
installed capacity is well over 5 
million Kv-a. 


Advantages of Capacitors 

Utility companies, maintenance 
engineers, and designing engineers 
desire a high power factor not only 
to reduce energy consumption but 
also to insure full capacity and the 
best operation of A.-C. equipment for 
the following reasons: 

1—Under the better voltage con- 
ditions, motors will develop full 
horsepower, run more _ smoothly, 
and last longer. 

2—Transformers and heaters will 
operate at full capacity and output 
with less interruption. 

3—Light will not dim or flicker 
and electrically driven instruments 
will operate more accurately. 

4—The utility company may trans- 
mit more current in distribution wire 
with less line loss and serve more 
customers without increasing their 
generating capacity. Thus, the capi- 
tal investment per Kw of load is held 
to a minimum. 

Since capacitors have been in use 
for many years and have been prov- 
en an economic investment, why 
are they not included in the develop- 
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ment plans of a project? This is a 
sound question and deserves a much 
better answer than is forthcoming. 
In planning and designing the elec- 
trical equipment and distribution 
system for a project, the designing 
engineer usually bases the capacity 
of the equipment and the total load 
demand on a predetermined normal 
consumption for the population of 
the community to be served. How- 
ever, there is no exact method for 
estimating or anticipating the type of 
load or duration of the demand 
periods that the residents will impose 
on the system. The type of load and 
demand for like projects may vary 
widely—one project may be operat- 
ing with a high power factor, while 
another project, in the same locality, 
of the same size and design, and 
during the same period, may be op- 
erating with a low power factor. To 
serve their intended purpose ef- 
ficiently, capacitors should be sized 
to suit existing load conditions. 
Undersized capacitors will serve no 
useful purpose and oversized capaci- 
tors will give a leading power factor, 
which is just as bad as a lagging 
power factor. Therefore, capacitors 
should not be installed on a project 
until it has gone through at least one 
year of full occupancy so that a 
sufficient amount of necessary infor- 
mation will be available to deter- 
mine the need for this equipment. 


Collect the Facts 

To justify the need, determine the 
proper size, and estimate the instal- 
lation costs of power factor correc- 
tive equipment for one or more proj- 
ects, certain facts and information 
must be known and understood. The 
operating personnel should consult 
with the technicians of the local util- 
ity company (who are experts in the 
field of power generation and trans- 
mission) for advice and assistance 
in the investigation of the following 
pertinent points: 

1—What type of electrical service 
is supplied and what type of con- 
tract is in force with the utility com- 
pany? 

2—What are the power rates, 
power factor clause, and how is the 
power factor determined for billing 
purposes ? 

3—What are the variations in 
load and power factor; is lowest 
power factor at average or peak 
load? 

4—Is the power to the project 
master-metered on the high or low 
side of the transformers and what 





are the sizes and loads on feeders 
and transformers? 

5—What type of electrical equip- 
ment, such as motors, lighting, and 
heaters, is used in the project public 
spaces and dwelling units? 

6—What will be the investment 
required for installation of power 
factor corrective equipment necessa- 
ry to maintain unity power factor in 
the system? 

7—What will be the returns from 
power factor improvement in power 
bill savings ?—in better voltage con- 
ditions? 

8—How long will it take for the 
savings on the power bill to com- 
pletely amortize the total installation 
costs of capacitors and auxiliary 
equipment? 

Advantages of capacitors include 
the following: 

1—They are a static device and 
require very little or no attention for 
operation and maintenance. 

2—They can be installed in prac- 
tically any location and without long 
outages or major interruption to the 
power service. 

3—Installation can be made in a 
wide variety of capacities to fit the 
power factor requirements of an in- 
dividual project. 

4—They are hermetically sealed 
and weather-proofed and will last 
indefinitely. 


Check the Results 

The efficiency of the installed 
capacitors may be checked easily 
and accurately by the simple method 
of comparing the power bill for any 
month or period with the power bill 
for a like period prior to the instal- 
lation of the equipment. To de- 
termine the degree of power factor 
improvement, compare the Kv-a 
multiplier (which is the reciprocal 
of the power factor) of the present 
power bill with that of a prior bill 
for a similar period. To determine 
the amount of savings on the elec- 
tric service cost over a selected cal- 
endar period, apply the power factor 
and Kv-a multiplier used on invoices 
for electric consumption during this 
designated period prior to the in- 
stallation of the capacitors to the 
demand charge and energy charge 
recorded on invoices for electric con- 
sumption during a like period after 
the capacitors have been installed. 
A comparison of the two invoices 
computed for the same period and 
for the same consumption but using 
two power factors—one for that 
(Continued column one, page 255) 
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HOUSE PLAN PROVIDES COMMUNAL 
CENTER FOR FOUR-FAMILY USE 


Something unique in low-cost hous- 
ing design is claimed for the Quater- 
nian House, which consists of four 
one-family bungalows built around 
a “Quarterage’—a large central 
room to be used jointly by four 
families. 

Reduced and greater con- 
venience were the main objective of 
the designers of the Quaternian 
House. Lower costs are claimed to 
result, (a) from the elimination of 
one outer wall in the construction 
of each of the four houses; (b) from 
the use of the “Quarterage” for laun- 
dry, heating, and storage space; 
and (c) from the placement of the 
kitchen and bathroom of each house 
next to the “Quarterage.” 

The Quaternian House offers spe- 
cial advantages to young families 
with small children. The kitchen 
windows of each house open on the 
central room, making it possible for 
the children of all four families to 
play together in the “Quarterage” 
under the eye of one of the mothers, 
freeing three mothers for other du- 
ties. At night, bunks placed in the 
“Quarterage” for the children would 
permit one baby sitter to watch all 
of them at the same time. 


costs 


“POWER FACTOR” 
(Continued from page 254) 


period before the application of 
capacitors; the other for a_ like 
period after the application of. 


capacitors—will readily reveal the 
amount saved during this selected 
period. 

As hereinbefore stated, power 
factor corrective equipment has been 
in service on the overhead electrical 
distribution systems of eight projects 
operated by the Housing Authority 
of the City of Pittsburgh during the 
past two years. The results obtained 
thus far clearly indicate that, on dis- 
tribution systems where low power 
factor conditions exist, a substantial 
reduction in energy costs may be 
effected by the application of capaci- 
tors. In fact, the savings realized per 
dollar of investment on this particu- 
lar item far exceed that of any other 
operating improvement item in the 
entire history of the Authority. 
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Added space for individual or 
joint parties is another of the “Quar- 
terage” uses visualized by the de- 
signers. 

Placement of the four houses so 
that they do not obstruct each other 
gives additional air and light. At 
the same time joint usage of the land 
—a lot the size of four small plots 

provides more outdoor space than 
each family could enjoy individually. 

The four houses are identical in 
plan, each containing a combination 
living-dining room, three bedrooms, 
kitchen and bath. Each kitchen opens 
on to a small outdoor patio. 

Designer of the Quaternian House 
is architect Marie Frommer. Origi- 
nator of the idea is Stephen Leeman. 
The plans are copyrighted. 


COMPLETE HOUSE FLASHING SET 
COMES PACKAGED, READY FOR USE 


Although it will still take some- 

thing more than a “flash” to do the 
job, a ready-to-use package of house 
flashing materials now on the mar- 
ket simplifies the job of sealing roof 
joints and “valleys.” Each package 
includes 10 sheets of 3l-gauge tem- 
pered rustproof copper, precut to 
8x48 inches, and 200 hardware 
bronze nails. This flashing system 
is said to be especially adapted for 
use in low-cost residential building. 
the average low-cost 5- 
house taking approximately 
packages. Manufactured by Revere 
Copper and Brass, Inc., 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City 17. 


or 6-room 
two 


PERMANENT TILE HOUSE NUMBERS 
WON'T RUST, FADE, OR STAIN 


House numbers made of tile are 
said to banish forever the annoyance 
of faded, unreadable numbers from 
whick ugly rust stains streak down 
the wall. Each rustproof, fadeproof, 
and stainproof Cambrite Model 33 
tile unit is made of real clay with 
beveled edges. These 2 x 3-inch units 
each carry a black number said to 
be permanently sealed under a clear 
white glaze. Black japanned alumi- 
num frames surround the tiles and 
come in sizes suitable for holding 
from one to five of the units. Made 
by The Cambridge Tile Manufactur- 
ing Company, Caldwell Drive, Cin- 
cinnati 15, Ohio. 





NEW PLASTER SPRAYED ON; STICKS 
TO METAL, WOOD, WIRE MESH 

Mechanical plastering is a new 
building technique made possible by 
the development in Great Britain of 
a plaster product that can be applied 
with a spray, according to the Brit- 
ish Information Called 
Pyroc, the new material is made of 
lime, cement, and a South African 
mica known as vermiculite. 


Serv ices, 


Spray application is not the only 
advartage of the new material. It 
sticks to brick, metal, and 
wire mesh surfaces. Within 50 min- 
utes after it has been sprayed on, an 
8-inch thick coat of Pyroc can be me- 
chanically compressed to a smooth 
finish. Paint can be applied after 
three hours. Cheaper than plaster, it 
is also lighter. Air spaces reduce the 
weight to about one-third that of 
regular plaster. Skill and training 
are required for the spraying job. 

Non-shrinking and non-cracking, 
Pyroc takes nails and screws, and can 
be cut with an ordinary saw. Its fire 
resistance is equal to that of several 
Woud covered 
with a quarter-inch layer of Pyroc 
takes five or six hours’ steady appli- 
cation of a blow-torch before begin- 
ning to char and will never burst 
into flame. 


wood. 


inches of concrete. 


A strong wall results when Pyroc 
is sprayed on wir’ mesh. According 
to Professor J. D. Bernal, key ad- 
viser on building problems to the 
British government, the combination 
of the new plaster with wire mesh 
“may well mean new shapes for our 
homes, with their main shell com- 
pleted at a fraction of present-day 
and time. Even a Nissen hut 
could become a really comfortable 
home if sprayed with Pyroc.” Pro- 
fessor Bernal calls this combination 
the most promising step he has seen 
in building technique, adding that 
full-scale tests will be needed be- 
fore we can know how stable and 
economical such a building will be. 

\lready epproved by the National 
Physical Laboratory cf Great Brit- 
ain, Pyroc is now heing tested at 
the government’s building research 
Although commercial pro- 
duction is uncertain, it is hoped that 
Pyroc will be in mass production 
before the end of tie year. 


cost 


station. 





WHAT'S NEW ... 
Send the JOURNAL facts about any 
new product you find satisfactory. 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 
by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Any 
organization or individual desiring to make trial installations or 
use of any of these items or materials may wish to write to the 
Engineering Section of the Public Housing Administration, where 
there may be official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


A “CUT-UP” FOR EVERY JOB—A NEW SAW THAT DOES OLD TRICKS WELL 





Whenever a maintenance man 
wants to cut up—either wood or metal 
or most types of materials—the Tri- 
Saw pictured above will do the trick. 
It’s an “all-purpose” saw attachment 
for an electric drill of 14 or 4 inch 
capacity. Special blades can be at- 
tached for “roughing in” electrical, 
plumbing, and heating jobs and for 
carpentry work and maintenance op- 
erations. Because of its streamlined 
design, it can work in hard-to-reach 
spots. 





Tri-Saw gets down to the cutting 
job at once—there is no need to first 
drill a starting hole. The blade cuts 
into the surface and then sets to work 
to do the sawing job. Although light 
in weight and thus easy to carry from 
job to job, it is ruggedly made and 
is also easy to repair on the job. 

Tri-Saw sells for $39.75  f.o.b. 
Joliet, Illinois. Write for further in- 
formation to the RCS Tool Sales Cor- 
poration, P. O. Box 1434, Joliet, Illi- 


nois. 





““GEOPHONE” DETECTS PIPE 
LEAKS WITHOUT DIGGING 


| 
| 
j 





The manufacturer of the Globe 
Geophone pictured above claims that 
this instrument is the answer to the 
problem of finding an underground 
pipe leak without running the risk of 
digging up the whole sewer or water 
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system in the search. The Geophone 
consists of two “receivers” that, when 
placed against the earth, pick up 
vibrations from unseen water and 
steam leaks. The sound waves are 
conveyed to the operator's ears 
through connecting tubes attached to 
earphones. The device, complete with 
leather shoulder-strapped carrying 
case, costs $85. 

In addition to the Geophone, the 
company also produces a Globe Little 
Wonder Pipe Phone—a device for 
checking leaky valves and connec- 
tions in piping within buildings. 
Write Globe Phone Manufacturing 
Company, Reading Massachusetts. 





Be sure to mention the Journal of 
Housing in sending for information 
on these products. 














SECTIONAL SCAFFOLDING REACHES 


RIGHT HEIGHT FOR EVERY JOB 





maintenance 


and 
workers can “hit the spot” they want 
to reach without any trouble if they 
use the Trouble Saver sectional lad- 
der scaffolding pictured above. Tub- 


Construction 


ular steel frames of four lengths 
make it possible to adjust scaffolding 
height for various jobs. 

Narrow working spaces’ with 
limited elbow room won't present a 
problem, either, the manufacturer 
points out, since the overall width of 
the scaffold sections is only 24 inches. 
Welded tubular steel construction 
makes the scaffolding extra safe. For 
easy maneuvering, castors equipped 
with brakes can be added. Easy to 
assemble and dismantle, the scaffold- 
ing takes up minimum storage space. 
For catalogs and complete informa- 
tion write the Patent Scaffolding 
Company, Inc., 3821 - 11th Street, 
Long Island City 1, New York. 


PAINT KILLS INSECTS 
ON CONTACT 

Setting a trap that will kill off 
most household insects can be done 
at one and the same time as a regular 
wall painting job, according to the 
manufacturer of Dianol Insecticidal 
Paint. This ready-mixed, one-coat, flat 
interior wall finish oil paint contains 
a suspension of “Rothane D-3” in- 
secticide guaranteed for the life of 
the paint. Contact with the paint is 
said to be deadly for spiders, ants, 
flies, roaches, moths, mosquitos, etc. ; 
it is not harmful to humans and warm- 
blooded animals. Write Dianol Inc., 
Pinellas International Airport, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 
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BALTIMORE AUTHORITY TAKES NEW 
APPLICATIONS BY APPOINTMENT 

“By appointment only” is the re- 
cently adopted policy of the Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City for 
handling applications for housing in 
one of the 10,000 dwelling units 
that the Authority operates. De- 
signed for the convenience of both 
the staff and the applicants, the new 
procedure is aimed at spreading the 
workload throughout the week and 
at eliminating long office waits. 

An appointment is made on an 
applicant's first contact with the 
Authority, either in person, by 
phone, or by letter. He is then sent 
a confirming letter restating the date 
and the hour set for his interview. 
The new system was set up follow- 
ing discussion of the plan with num- 
bers of applicants, most of whom ex- 
pressed a preference for the appoint- 
ment method. The Authority does 
not require an appointment if an ap- 
plicant desires to renew a previous 
application. 

The appointment system is one 
phase of the recent reorganization 
of the management division of the 


Baltimore Authority, which took 
place in June and is reported in the 
Authority's Monthly Report of 


Progress and Activities for July. 


“BUILT UP” PAINT CAN 
CUTS DOWN WASTE, MESS 

Giving a paint can a “build up” 
cuts down the loss that results from 
the paint-mixing operation. If the 
mixing job is done by stirring the 
paint in its original full can, “slop- 
overs’ occur. If the method is to 
pour half a new can into a second 
can and then stir, paint loss results 
from the paint left in the extra can 
when mixing is complete and the 
paint is returned to the original can. 

As an answer to this problem, the 
Winter 1947 issue of The Journal of 
Property Management illustrates a 
home-styled “extended” paint can 
that permits stirring without spilling. 
“Extending” a paint can involves 
cutting a hole out of the center 
of a can top—cutting it out to with- 
in a half snch or so of the can’s rim. 
This remaining portion of the can 
top is bent upward and small tri- 
angular pieces are clipped away, re- 
sulting in a saw-toothed rim around 
the can. The “teeth” on this rim 
act as flanges to hold the can ex- 
tension. This extension consists of 
a cylinder the size of the cut-out 
hole and about four inches high. 
The cylinder is soldered to the saw- 
toothed rim—and paint mixing can 
proceed without danger of spilling 














DANGER 
FIRE AHEAD 


DO YOU HAVE A DEVICE 
Libhe the? 





To stress the “Every Week Is Fire Prevention Week” policy 
of the Akron Metropolitan Housing Authority, the above pic- 
tures, illustrating fire hazards, were displayed recently by Man- 
ager Robert L. Rust in the administration office of Margaret- 
Park and Lane Field Homes, 252-unit Title V project operated 
by the Akron Authority. The pictures, reading left to right, 
carry the titles, ““Overloading—The Picture Speaks for Itself,’ 
“Do You Hang Clothes in This Fashion in Your Apartment,” 
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Authority Director 
Authority’s fire policy: ‘““We know that fire is not a hazard 
once in every three hundred sixty-five days, but three hundred 
sixty-five times in three hundred sixty-five days.” 
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and without “in and out” pouring 
waste and disorder. 


STAFF SUGGESTIONS ON PROJECT 
IMPROVEMENT PUBLISHED 


Suggestions coming from the ‘man- 
agement staff for 


improvements 
needed in 


developments 
operated by the Municipal Housing 
Authority of the City of Schenectady 
are carried in Authority Chairman 
William H. Dunn’s 1947 annual re- 
port to members of the Authority. 
The recommendations include such 
items as: changing the size of sewer 
pipes to prevent flooding along a 
project street; outside painting; in- 
stalling gas and electricity check 
placing sod along streets to 
prevent erosion; substituting metal 
for glass mail boxes to eliminate 
breakage expense; 


housing 


meters; 


installing steel 
rather than wooden clothes reels to 
prevent need for frequent replace- 
ment; installing asbestos covers for 
dormitory hot air heaters; covering 
parking spaces with macadam; and 
strict enforcement of parking rules. 
These staff suggestions apply to two 
Schnectady developments—a 334-unit 
state-aided development and a Title 
V Project containing 78 family units 
and dormitories for 320 single per- 


sons. 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK DISPLAY EMPHASIZES YEAR-ROUND FIRE PREVENTION POLICY 


‘Leaving Children with a Box of Matches a Sure Way to Start 
a Fire,” and “‘Leaving the Iron Flat on the lroning Board Can 
Easily Start a Fire.’ 


M. P. Lauer writes concerning the 
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JESSE EPSTEIN 

has resigned as the director of the Region 
I office of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion in San Francisco to accept a Littauer 
Fellowship at Harvard University, where 
he had already begun his work as of 
mid-September. 

Mr. Epstein had been with PHA and its 
predecessor, the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, since 1945, originally as direc- 
tor of the former Region VII office of 
FPHA in Seattle: since August 1947 as 
director of the consolidated Regions VI 
and VII, which became Region I under 
PHA. Previously, he had been the Execu- 
tive Director of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Seattle, having been appointed 
its first chairman when it was organized 
in 1939, later its director. 


WILLIAM L. C. WHEATON 

has also left federal housing service to go 
to Harvard University—as an associate pro- 
fessor in the Department of Regional 
Planning, Graduate School of Design. Mr. 
Wheaton had been with the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, as Assistant to the 
Administrator, a position he had _ held 
since early 1947, first with the temporary 
National Housing Agency: since July 1947 
with the HHFA. He went with NHA early 
in the war—then left to take a Harvard 
assignment in 1945. He returned to federal 
service at the start of the “Wyatt program” 
in 1946. 


N. J. DEMERATH, 

research professor and professor of soci- 
ology at The University of North Carolina, 
is to be a Visiting Lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, England, from Sep- 
tember 15 until Christmas. He will be 
engaged in housing and planning research 
with P. Sargant Florence’s “Midlands 
Group” and will give lectures in general 
sociology, with particular reference to 
housing and planning. While abroad, Pro- 
fessor Demerath will spend a limited pe- 
riod of time in Stockholm and Italy. 


PAUL SPARKS, 

Vice-Chairman of the Housing Authority 
of the City of Houston, is the subject of 
the lead article in a recent issue of the 
magazine Partners—ofhcial publication of 
the National Labor-Management Founda- 
tion. Mr. Sparks is the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Houston Building Trades Coun- 
cil and is featured in Partners because 
Houston's high volume construction record 
since the war ranks it fifth among Ameri- 
can cities on this score and because, as 
the article says: “One of the driving 
forces behind the full-scale building ex- 
pansion . . . Jies in the spirit and mentality 
of a young and progressive labor leader. 
who ... is true to his name in contributing 
sparks to the game of home-town enter- 
prise.” 


ROSE MORRY 

has left the Region I office of the Public 
Housing Administration to take a position 
with the Housing Authority of the City of 
Seattle. She had been directing the public 
information services of the PHA regional 
office, which will be the character of her 
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sponsibilities ? 


ployees? 


for managers only? 


— in your authority? 


1—When do you train? 
—on the job? 
-on employee's time? 
— on authority’s time? 





WHAT ARE YOUR ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS 
ON STAFF TRAINING 


|—What do you feel are the needs for training your staff? 
a—What do you want to receive from training? 
better working relations among employees? 
better knowledge of their work? 
more satisfied employees? 
better tenant relations among maintenance men? 
better understanding of public housing aims and principles 
among the public because of well-informed employees? 
What have you done about employee training? 
a—What have you done to help a new employee learn his job? 
does each employee have a list of his duties and re- 


are your personnel policies written in such a form so as 
they can be made available to employees? 

—do you have an employee handbook? 

b—What have you done to encourage present employees to as- 

sume more responsibility ? 
how do you keep employees informed of changes in 
policy and procedure? 
do you have a promotion policy of giving first considera- 
tion to present employees? 
what have you done to encourage suggestions from em- 


c—How far down your staff do you feel training should go? 
for central office only? 


for maintenance department staff? 
for workers and apprentices? 
3—What sources of information and assistance do you refer em- 
ployees to who wish to learn more about their work, the au- 
thority, the public housing program? 


— outside your authority? 


Prepared by Training Work Shop Group. 
NV AHO East Central Regional Conference. 








work with the Seattle Authority. Mrs. 
Ruth Howell, the Authority's present Pub- 
lic Relations Director, expects to resign 
her position this fall and Miss Morry will 
take over the job. 


SHERWOOD REEDER 

has been appointed city manager of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. For the preceding four 
years he had been in Cincinnati—recently 
as Executive Secretary of the Cincinnati 
Citizens Planning Association and for three 
years as Director of Master Planning for 
the City Planning Commission. Before the 
war, he was the Community Manager of 
Greendale, Wisconsin. 


WILLIAM GERHARDT, 

formerly with the Program Operations Di- 
vision of the Region III office of the Public 
Housing Administration, has joined the 
staff of the Housing and Redevelopment 
Coordinator of the city of Chicago. 


RUTH DODGE MACK 
has resigned from the Chicago Housing 
Authority to take a position with American 


Community Builders — the Chicago firm 
headed by Philip M. Klutznick that is 
building a large-scale development on the 
outskirts of the city. Miss Mack will do 
a tenant interviewing job for. ACB. 


CHARLES R. LOHMEYER 

this spring joined the staff of one of 
NAHO’s neighbor organizations, the Civil 
Service Assembly, as administrative con- 
sultant. He left the Region I office of the 
Public Housing Administration last No- 
vember, where he had been personnel 
director, to do a study for the Public 
Administration Service, another one of the 
“1313” agencies. Mr. Lohmeyer had been 
in federal housing service since August 
1942, with the exception of a period of 
military leave. 


DAVID SAXE 

has been appointed director of budget for 
the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s Office of Chicago Directed Opera- 
tions. 
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“NEIGHBORHOOD” DISCUS6ION DRAWS COMMENTS 

You have invited comments on the “neighborhood” 
as a city unit. I, like the writer of your article and 
others, have not the answer to contribute, if we were 
to plan a city anew. My studies have been solely 
focused on the slums in the large cities and primarily 
on the Borough of Manhattan in the City of New York. 
where, like other cities, deterioration of buildings and 
their dwellers progresses faster than replacement by 
public housing or other means, with a general debacle 
looming on the horizon. 

This problem, even within these territorial limits, is 
still a stupendous problem in a city like New York and 
I have been drawn by thought and research to the con- 
clusion that these slums must be attacked in two stages, 
of which the “neighborhood” approach is the sound 
and essential first step. 

I am glad to send you the plan I have developed and 
a trial of which I am advocating here in this borough 
of this city. There is no question of segregation or re- 
strictions of any sort in this plan. We take that pattern 
as we find it and we center on the conservation of the 
physical conditions and the concomitant reclamation 
of the social and sociological conditions, pending the 
next step, and this is the necessarily long-haul demolition 
and replacement of these entire areas by “public” hous- 
ing or otherwise—a 20-year operation at best, due to 
accumulated congestion in these areas and the housing 
shortage generally. 

The answer is more and more parks and playgrounds 
in the slums and without delay. These open spaces 
brighten up the slums, offer outlets and meeting places 
for young and old, and prepare the way for a better 
community life. They arrest deterioration and build up 
morale. Of course there are those who say the sooner 
the slums rot away the better, but they forget that the 
people too deteriorate with their surroundings and that 
simply must not be. 

It is recognized that the best approach to many civic 
betterments is at the neighborhood level. There is where 
civic morale can be cultivated and‘ improved. There 
people may be guided into feeling they are a part of 
surroundings they can sense and understand and not just 
nonentities in the vast expanses of a great sprawling city. 

Already in the Harlem section there is in operation a 
tenant group organization well fitted for the job, if 
city-aided, while in Chicago there is under way a land- 
lord group banded together for the same public-spirited 
purposes—thus the two interests can be combined in one. 

This neighborhood organizing, together with the park 
installations, may proceed somewhat in this manner and 
the arresting of deterioration, with measurable “de- 
blighting” of the slums. will follow. 

1—The city planning commission (a) should divide the city’s 
designated “clearance” areas intoe neighborhood units of possibly 
nine blocks each: (b) each neighborhood unit to be provided 
with parks, playgrounds, and indoor recreational facilities ade- 
quate for its population; (c) side streets to be closed against 
thorough-fare traffic: (d) all buildings to be refurbished and 
kept in good order by community action as described below. 


2—Public housing, or other subsidized housing, to proceed 
with all possible speed and tenants to be removed from areas 
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selected for new parks and playgrounds in the old neighbor- 
hoods to be transferred to the new buildings as soon as erected. 
The motto shall be that “for every block of new public housing 
with parks and playgrounds in the outskirts, there shall be a 
new block of parks and playgrounds in the slums.” 

3—As fast as the new parks and playgrounds are installed, 
the stage will be set for organizing landlords and tenants into 
a neighborhood council, utilizing all available assistance of 
city and civic agencies to help effect the plan. Thus they will 
be able to perform the necessary refurbishing and maintenance 
of buildings through the cost-saving procedure of cooperative 
action, and the people themselves will be able to manage their 
neighborhood as a group committed to better living—and per- 
chance to wholesome rivalry with the other neighborhoods prac- 
ticing the same self-help. 

4—After adequate parks and play spaces are thus provided in 
all the neighborhoods of the “clearance” areas and neighbor- 
hood organization gotten under way, we can then turn to de- 
molition and rebuilding a neighborhood at a time in the “clear- 
ance” areas by emptying them into the new housing still being 
erected in the outskirts, and later into the new housing thus 
erected in the “clearance” areas themselves. 

Thus we have, with parks and playgrounds at the crux 
of the situation, a progressively integrated overall plan, 
together with an order of procedure that is practical and 
connected from the beginning to the end—in truth a 
housing program that spreads the greatest good to the 
greatest number in the shortest time. 

VOTE: If people in and out of public life saw such 
homespun and coordinated plans in actual operation in 
a big city like New York, they would be more convinced 
of the overall effectiveness of our subsidized housing 
program and would be much more likely to give to it 
the greater support it needs for complete success. If the 
plan has merit it should be put into operation immedi- 
ately, and before the next Congress convenes in Wash- 
ington. 


Charles C. Platt, A.A... New York 


We would appreciate your advising us as to whether 
or not you are acquainted with any plans for repro- 
duction in reprint or pamphlet form of the articles 
by Reginald R. Isaacs in the July and August issues of 
NAHO Journat or Hovusine. In the event that reprints 
or pamphlets are not being processed by any other 
organizations, such as the Michael Reese Hospital, we 
should like to know the cost of such reprints in lots 
ranging from 100 to 1000. 

As you may judge from this communication, we be- 
lieve that Mr. Isaacs has made a highly significant con- 
tribution to the subject, he explores, and we heartily 
commend the JouRNAL for publication of his articles. 

Frank S. Horne, Washington, D. C. 


I think that the neighborhood concept is an emotional 
concept, rather than one which has been clearly thought 
out. I cannot conceive of any duller place to live than 
a so-called homogeneous area. When we lived in Chi- 
cago, our next-door neighbor was a man whose face 
turned purple every time the name “Roosevelt” was 
mentioned. Were we “homogenous?” I don’t think so. 
It was, however, a friendly, neighborly and interesting 
relationship. What we need is the re-establishment of 
“neighborliness.” 

I do not think that the elementary school has served 
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as a logical center for a so-called neighborhood. and. 


I doubt very much if it can, or should. serve as the 
center. I now live in a community of 1500 people. 
which is divided into four sections (neighborhoods? ). 
Currently, we are using three buildings for schools. 
When the new school structure is completed. we will be 
using two, but if we get overcrowded, as is possible. we 
may be using four. What happens to the theory that 
the elementary school ought to take care of 750 to 1000 
pupils if it is to serve as the center of a neighborhood? 

Grabbing an idea intended to apply to a densely 
occupied area in New York. and trying to apply it to 
the entire United States is no substitute for careful 
thinking. Walter H. Blucher, Chicago 


In planning and housing he that can do does and he 
that can not do becomes a sociologist. 

This remark is prompted by your publication of 
articles using neighborhood unit planning to fight the 
Civil War. The whole thing is reactionary and adolescent 
and not even important enough to comment on to this 
extent. Lawrence E. Hovik, St. Paul 


NAHO’S HOUSING MANAGEMENT INTEREST 
REINSTATES MEMBERSHIPS 


Will you kindly enroll me. once again. in NAHO? I 
have been discussing the Association, lately. with Bill 
Sutcliffe and since the “light seems to be striking” the 
organization concerning management and its role, there 
may be a possibility that it will be a “joy” to belong to it. 

As you know, I did not renew my membership because 
of the stage NAHO had reached where it seemed neither 





“MULE-KICK” CLEANERS 
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SPECIALISTS IN PLUMBING AND HEATING 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS FOR 27 YEARS 


to listen to nor to offer anything to management in the 
field. However with a recognition of the part played 
by managers and, with you [Executive Director Sip- 
prell]. who are familiar with management's functions 
in a large set-up, as a guide, I am hoping NAHO will 
give us what it was originally intended to furnish to 
men in housing. 

Incidentally. at a recent get-together we recruited 
Thomas F. Ryan. Edward S. Duffy. Raymond J. Hillery. 
all of whom are happy to join me in returning to NAHO. 


“Pat” Pappalardo. Buffalo 


“UNITED NATIONS DAY” SET FOR OCTOBER 24 

At the last meeting of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, a resolution was adopted designating 
October 24. 1948 as “United Nations Day” and calling 
upon all member governments to urge their citizens to 
devote that day to making known the aims and achieve- 
ments of the United Nations and to gain their support 
for the work of the United Nations. 


‘ A citizens’ committee for United Nations Day is in 
process of formation. You will be kept informed of 
the committee's plans and I know that your organization 
will give it full support. 

The special purpose of this letter. however. is to 
express the hope that in the meantime your organization 
will give thought to taking whatever steps are appro- 
priate to its activities to promote the objectives of the 
Assembly resolution. 


George Marshall. The Secretary of State 








At the “NAHO” Convention 


“SEXAUER® 


pat’d Precision Tools and Triple-Wear 
Replacement Parts for maintenance of 


existing plumbing and heating systems 


WILL BE EXHIBITED IN 
BOOTH 23 


Olympic Hotel, Seattle 
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